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“I  "beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Fred;  “but  I  wouldn’t  give  you  ton  cents  for  the  whole  ten  thousand 
acres.  The  deeds  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  tire  written  on;”  and  he  waved 

the  land  shark  away  with  his  right  hand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

9  . 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AMONG  LAND  SPECULATORS  IN  DENVER. 

On  arriving  in  Denver  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott 
found  it  to  be  a  much  larger  city  than  they  had  expected, 
with  evidences  of  great  wealth  in  every  part  of  it,  and  a 
bustling  business  air  that  reminded  them  of  New  York. 

They  put  up  at  the  Denver  House,  both  registering  as 
from  Colorado.  They  reached  there  at  an  hour  in  the  day 
when  business  was  about  closing;  so  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  merely  strolling  about  and  looking  around. 

“It’s  a  pretty  lively  place,  Fred/’  remarked  Terry. 

“Yes  99  said  Fred.  “1  believe  it  was  founded  as  a  mining 
town  but  other  business  interests  helped  to  build  it  up  and 
keep it  going,  and  I  believe  it’s  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
of  the  same  altitude,  and  it  has  some  mighty  sharp  business 
men  in  it.  We  are  here  to  watch  this  land  speculation  go- 
in"  on  and  see  if  we  can  pick  up  any  of  the  sections  of  land 
IrAhe  neighborhood  of  my  ranche.  But  we  want  to  watch 
.,n<]  listen,  and  say  very  little  at  first,  and  let  them  size  us 

up  as  tenderfeet,  if  they  wish  to.” 

“Are  vow  going  to  see  Lawyer  Hinton?”  Terry  asked. 


“Yes,  of  course.  I  promised  Nick  I  would,  because  we 
will  want  a  lawj^er  to  look  into  the  title  of  any  land  we  may 

buy" 

“Well,  you  had  better  see  him  to-morrow  the  first  thing,  ’ 
suggested  Terry,  “for  it’s  better  to  start  right  than  wrong.” 

“Of  course  we’ll  go  to  his  office  the  first  thing  after 

breakfast  to-morrow  morning.” 

During  the  evening  they  visited  a  place  of  amusement,  ^ 
where  they  were  very  highly  entertained,  and  at  a  late  hour 
they  retired  to  awaken  the  next  morning  greatly  refreshed 
and  ready  for  business. 

As  soon  as  they  had  their  breakfast  they  went  out  on  Main 
street  to  look  for  Lawyer  Hinton’s  office,  whose  address  Nick 
Taylor  had  given  them.  While  they  were  looking  for  it  they 
were  very  much  surprised  at  running  up  against  Cromley, 
the  cattle  buyer. 

“Why,  hello!”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “I  didn’t  expect  to 
see  you  here  so  soon.” 

“Well,  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  a  thing  we  go 
right  at  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  are  stopping  at  the  Denver 
House ;  got  here  late  yesterday  afternoon.  We  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  Lawyer  Hinton’s  office.” 
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‘•‘It's  across  the  street,  down  in  the  next  block/’  remarked 
Cromley.  “I’m  well  acquainted  with  him,  and,  in  fact, 
once  had  him  manage  a  case  for  me.” 

“Is  he  a  good  lawyer?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  not  only  a  good  one,  but  a  safe  one.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  be  at  the  Denver  House/’ 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  we’ll  remain  there  as  long  as  we 
stay  in  the  city.  Come  around  and  see  us  there.” 

“Thank  you,  I’ll  do  so.  I’m  going  now  to  the  Cattle 
Exchange,  and  may  drop  in  at  the  Land  Exchange  during 
the  day ;  and,  by  the  way,  let  me  give  you  two  boys  a  hint. 
Those  land  speculators  are  keen,  shrewd,  unscrupulous  fel¬ 
lows,  and  you  don’t  want  to  believe  a  word  they  tell  you 
about  anything  they  have  for  sale.” 

“I  find  that  a  safe  rule  in  any  kind  of  a  trade,”  laughed 
Fred.  “I  buy  on  my  own  judgment  and  take  very  little 
stock  on  what  the  seller  says  about  his  wares.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  best  way,”  laughed  Cromley,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  them  and  went  on  up  the  street. 

Fred  and  Terry  soon  found  Lawyer  Hinton’s  office.  He 
was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  keen,  gray  eyes  and  very 
pleasant  manners.  Fred  told  him  who  he  was  and  that 
his  name  had  been  given  him  by  his  neighbor,  Nick  Taylor. 

“Oh,  yes ;  young  Taylor  is  a  client  of  mine,”  said  Hinton, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Fred.  “Take  a  seat  and  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  can  do  -just  now,  but  I’m 
here  to  try  to  buy  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  my  ranche.  I 
don’t  intend  to  pay  for  an  acre  until  a  good,  sound  lawyer 
has  passed  upon  the  title.  Hence,  you  see,  I  may  need  your 
services  within  a  few  days.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  lawyer,  nodding  his  head.  “Nine 
times  out  of  ten  you’d  be  badly  stuck  if  you  bought  land 
without  having  the  titles  searched.  There’s  a  lot  of  sharks 
and  swindlers  speculating  in  Colorado  land  all  over  the 
State,  and  one  has  to  be  extremely  careful  about  his  titles 
or  he  will  lose  his  money.” 

“Well,  I  brought  the  title  deeds  to  my  ranche  along  with 
me.  I  bought  the  property  from  Nick  Taylor  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  titles  searched.” 

“Oh,  that  property  is.  all  right,”  said  Hinton.  “I 
searched  4he  title  for  him  when  he  bought  it.  You  are 
pretty  young  to  be  running  a  ranche.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  like  it  and  am  having  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  it,  as  I  have  an  old  classmate  along  with  me  for 
.  company ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  partners  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.” 

t 

“Well,  what  are  your  prospects?”  Hinton  asked. 

“Fine.  I’ve  armed  every  man  on  the  place  with  a  Win¬ 
chester,  and  we’ve  knocked  over  about  a  dozen  cattle  thieves, 
and  the  rest  have  concluded  to  let  us  alone.” 

“Good,  good;  that’s  the  way  to  deal  with  them.” 

“Oh,  T  didn’t  lose  any  time  about  it,”  laughed  Fred. 
“The  first  ones  to  be  caught  at  it  were  three  Redskins,  and 
we  opened  fire  on  them  at  sight ;  and  since  we’ve  armed  all 
the  cowboys  on  the  ranche  Redskins  and  white  renegades 
give  us  a  wide  berth.” 

“How  are  your  cattle  doing?” 

“Better  than  the  average,”  replied  Fred;  “for  I  have 
them  looked  after  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  Why,  I’ve  un¬ 


derstood  from  old  ranchmen  that  carelessness  of  cow- 
punchers  on  a  range  frequently  entails  a  loss  of  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  There  is  some  very  fine  land  to  the  east  and 
west  of  me,  which  I  would  like  to  buy,  if  I  can  get  it  at  a 
reasonable  figure;  and  if  I  succeed  in  doing  so  I  would  soon 
have  one  of  the  best  paying  ranches  in  the  State.” 

“Let’s  see,”  said  Hinton,  rising  and  going  to  map  hanging 
on  the  wall  of  his  office,  which  was  precisely  like  the  two 
that  Cromley  had  sent  to  Fred.  “I  believe  vour  ranche  lies 
right  there,  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  river,  and  in¬ 
cludes  several  sections.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “it  includes  those  numbers;”  and  he 
pointed  out  the  numbers  of  the  sections  of  land  composing 
his  ranche.  “Now,  these  sections  to  the  right  and  left  of 
me,  and  the  two  lying  between  the  lower  line  and  the  river 
are  the  ones  I  would  like  to  secure.” 

“I  know  all  about  the  titles  to  those  lands,”  said  the 
lawyer.  “They  were  included  in  the  same  Government 
grant  that  yours,  Taylor’s  and  Griswold’s  ranches  were  sold 
off  from.  I  think  seme  of  them  have  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  if  any  of  them  are  offered  to  you,  you’d  better  be 
careful  about  the  titles  before  paying  out  any  money.” 

“You  can  wager  that  I  will,”  replied  Fred.  “I’ll  pay  the 
money  right  here  in  this  office,  after  you  have  pronounced 
the  titles  correct.” 

The  lawyer  then  gave  them  a  ^eat  deal  of  information 
about  some  bogus  land  titles  that  were  floating  about  in  the 
market,  and  Fred  and  Terrv  both  made  memoranda  of  the 
points  he  gave  them.  Soon  after  that  they  left  him  and  at 
once  made  their  way  to  the  Land  Exchange.  There  they 
found  some  two  hundred  speculators  buying  and  selling, 
lying  in  wait  for  customers  and  prospective  victims*  Of 
course  their  boyish  appearance  enabled  them  to  go  about 
quite  unnoticed.  Huge  maps  of  the  entire  State,  divided 
into  sections,  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  before 
several  of  them  were  little  groups  of  men,  pointing  out  cer¬ 
tain  sections  and  descanting  upon  the  excellencies  of  the 
localities,  as  well  as  the  'richness  of  the  soil.  Fred  and 
Terry  wandered  about  from  one  grop  to  another,  looking 
on~and  listening.  Suddenly  Terry  nudged  Fred  and  called 
his  attention  to  a  speculator  who  was  trying  to  sell  several 
sections  of  land  along  the  river  that  ran  directly  below  the  . 
Fearnot  ranche.  Fred  stopped  and  listened  and  heard  the 
man  say  that  it  was  the  finest  grazing  land  in  the  State,  and 
that  the  timber  along  the  river  was  unsurpassed.  To  his 
astonishment  he  saw  the  man  trace  out  several  sections  of 
his  own  ranche  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  a  ridiculously  low 
figure.  The  would-be  purchaser  was  evidently  impressed 
and  seemed  disposed  to  pay  the  price  for  the  land. 

Do  you  own  that  land  or  are  you  selling  it  for  some  one 
else?”  Fred  asked  the  speculator. 

I  own  it,  he  replied,  “with  several  thousand  acres  to  . 
the  east  of  it.” 

“Are  the  titles  all  right  ?”  Fred  asked.  ; ' 

“Oh,  yes;  no  trouble  about  the  titles.”  % 

“Well,  do  you  own  those  four  sections?”  and  Fred  put  his 
fingci  on  the  four  sections  on  the  map,  which  were  really  the 
lower  half  of  his  ranche. 

^  cs,  lie  replied;  “I  ve  owned  them  for  two  years.*’ 

“Well,  that's  strange.  I  bought  them  myself,  am  living: 
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upon  them  and  have  nearly  two  thousand  head  of  cattle 
sraziusr  there  now.” 

c  c 

•‘Well,  then,  you're  on  land  that  doesn't  belofig  to  you,” 
said  the  speculator,  very  coolly. 

*T  don't  think  so;  but  if  I  really  am  I’d  like. to  find  it 
out.” 

“Whom  did  you  buy  from  ?”  the  speculator  asked. 

“From  Nick  Taylor,  who  owns  a  large  ranclie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  some  twenty  miles  below  me;  and  I  have 
a  chain  of  titles  from  the  Government  grant  down  to  Taylor 
himself.” 

“I  don't  believe  iV,”  blurted  out  the  speculator. 

“I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not,”  retorted  Fred.  “I 
have  the  title  deeds  and  they’re  in  Lawyer  Hinton’s  safe  at 
this  moment.” 

“I  guess  they  are  forgeries.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  on  that,”  retorted  Fred,  “and  would 
advise  you  not  to  undertake  to  sell  it  to  any  one  else.” 

“'Well,  I  don’t  want  your  advice.  My  titles  are  all  right, 
and  I  know  it.” 

The  would-be  purchaser  stood  by  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  naturally  became  very  dubious  about  buying 
the  land,  though  it  had  been  offered  him  at  an  extremely  low 

figure. 

•  # 

“Are  you  sure  your  titles  are  all  right  ?”  he  asked  of  Fred. 

“Yes.  I  have  the  Government  seal  on  every  deed,  down 
to  the  man  from  whom  I  bought  it.  At  present  I  only  have 
his  bond  for  title;  for  I  haven’t  yet  finished  paying  for  it. 
I’ve  got  about  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  it,  with  a  good 
home  and  out  houses.” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  off  that  land,”  remarked  the  specu¬ 
lator;  “for  I  hold  title  deeds  to  those  four  sections  there 
myself.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “you’ll  have  to  prove  that  your  deeds 
are  better  than  mine  before  you  can  put  me  off.  Are  your 
deeds  recorded  anvwhere?”  he  continued. 

“My  deeds  are  all  right,  I  tell  you,”  persisted  the  burly 
speculator. 

By  that  time  quite  a  crowd  of  speculators  had  gathered 
around  Fred  and  Terry,  and,  of  course,  it  soon  became 
known  that  two  parties  were  claiming  the  same  section  of 
land.  It  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  none  of  them 
recollected  ever  having  seen  before  rival  claimants  come  face 
to  face. 

“Say,”  said  another,  catching  Fred  by  the  arm  and  pull¬ 
ing  him  around,  “I  own  four  sections  right  to  the  west  of 
you,  and  would. like  to  sell  them  to  you.” 

“What  do  you  want  for  them?” 

The  man  named  his  price,  which  was  scarcely  one-fourth 
as  much  as  Fred  was  willing  to  pay.  It  was  such  a 
ridiculously  low  price  that  Fred  at  once  suspected  that  the 
titles  were  defective. 

“How  about  the  titles  ?”  he  asked.  “Are  they  all  right  ?” 

“Yes ;  not  a  flaw  in  them  anywhere.” 

“Well,  if  they’re  all  right  I’ll  take  every  acre  of  the  four 
sections  at  your  price;  but,  of  course,  the  titles  will  have  to 
be  searched  by  my  lawyer  before  I  would  pay  five  cents  an 
acre  for  it.” 

“I’ll  guarantee  the  titles,”  said  the  speculator. 


“That\all  right ;  but  I  don’t  know  whether  your  guaran¬ 
tee  is  worth  a  nickel  or  not.” 

“My  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond,”  said  the  speculator, 
rather  stiffiv. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  your  bond  is  good  for  any¬ 
thing  or  not.  In  matters  of  business  I  don’t  take  a  man’s 
word  for  anything,  unless  I  know  him  personally.” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  spoke  up-  three  or  four  in  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  him. 

“Well,  mavbe  he  is.  If  he  will  submit  his  titles  to  Lawyer 
Hinton  and  have  him  pronounce  them  0.  K.  he  can  have 
the  cash  for  them  within  five  minutes  afterwards.” 

“Who  are  vou,  anvwav?”  the  first  speculator  asked. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,  and  I  live  out  there  on  that 
ranch e ;”  and  he  marked  out  his  ranche  on  the  map  that  wa^s 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  speculator  took  out  his  notebook  and  wrote  down  his 
name,  saying  that  he  would  take  legal  steps  to  force  him  off 

his  land. 

♦ 

“You  needn’t  take  any  legal  steps,”  retorted  Fred.  “Just 
simply  show  your  titles  to  a  competent  lawyer,  and  if  he  says 
they  are  better  than  mine  I  will  vacate  without  any  farther 
proceedings ;  and  you  had  better  do  that  before  offering  the 
land  for  sale,  or  you  might  find  yourself  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law  for  trying  to  sell  property  that  doesn’t  belong  to  you. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  second  speculator,  whose  offer  he  had 
accepted*  on  the  condition  that  the  titles  were  all  right  and 
remarked : 

“If  you  will  take  your  titles  to  Lawyer  Hinton’s  office 
and  have  him  mark  them  0.  K.  I  will  pay  you  the  cash  for 
the  land  at  once.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  man,  “I’ll  do  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  left  the  Exchange  and  returned  to 
Hinton’s  office,  to  whom  they  told  the  story  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  since  leaving  him  two  hours  before.  The  lawyer 
smiled  and  said : 

“Both  of  those  fellows  are  regular  land  sharks.'  The  man 
who  claims  to  own  four  sections  of  your  ranche  is  named 
Beasley,  and,  of  course,  his  titles  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.” 

“But,  look  here,  Mr.  Hinton,”  Fred  asked,  “is  there  no 
law  in  this  State  to  punish  men  for  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“Yes ;  but  they  generally  wriggle  out  of  it  by  settling  the 
matter  outside  of  court ;  or  the  victim,  on  learning  that  his 
title  is  defective,  generally  tries  to  sell  it  to  somebody  else 
to  make  himself  whole.” 

“What  a  precious  lot  of  rascals  they  must  be !”  remarked 
Fred. 

“That’s  putting  it  very  mildly,”  smiled  the  lawyer.  “Thejr 
are  the  most  unscrupulous  set  of  villains  in  the  whole  State. 
The  majority  of  them  are  smooth-tongued  fellows,  who 
manage  to  make  people  believe  that  it  was  morally  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  do  anything  wrong.  Neither  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  whom  you  were  talking  with  would  dare  bring  their 
title  deeds  to  me  for  inspection.  They  are  fully  aware, 
themselves,  of  their  defectiveness,  and  rarely  make  a  sale  to 
any  one  except  outsiders,  unless  it  is  in  land  the  titles  of 
which  are  all  right.  There  are  frequently  big  deals  made 
there  that  are  all  right,  and  usually  thousands  of  acres 
change  hands  daily  in  the  Exchange  where  the  titles  are 
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correct,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  flaw  upon  them.  Then, 
again,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  the  titles  to  which  are  in 
litigation,  and,  of  course,  each  side  can  legally  claim  owner¬ 
ship  until  the  question  is  settled  by  the  courts.  Of  course 
that  casts  a  cloud  over  the  title,  and  a  man  who  purchases 
any  of  the  property  does  so  at  a  risk.  If  the  case  goes 
against  him  he  loses  his  money,  unless  the  one  from  whom 
he  bought  it  is  in  condition  to  make  it  good,  which  is  not 
often  tjie  case.  Many  of  those  fellows  in  the  Exchange  are 
rich ;  but  they  have  their  property  so  fixed  that  no  creditor 
or  victim  can  touch  it.  Hence  a  man’s  only  safety  is  in  first 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  title  deeds  to  land  he  is 
about  to  purchase  are  0.  K.” 

“Well,  you  can  wager  that  I  won’t  buy  a  single  acre  until 
fully  assured  on  that  point,”  remarked  Fred.  “Do  you 
think  that  either  one  of  them  will  bring  their  titles  to  you 
for  inspection?” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

“No,”  he  said.  “They  are  already  aware  that  they  are 
worthless.” 

“Well,  can  you  find  out  who  owns  the  land  to  the  east  and 
west  of  my  ranche,  Mr.  Hinton  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  it  could  be  done  at  the  expense  of  considerable  time 
and  money.  You  might  get  at  it  quicker  by  keeping  your 
eyes  and  ears  open  in  the  Exchange.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  if  the  real  owner  finds  out  that  he  is  hunted  for  he  will 
be  sure  to  ask  more  for  the  land.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

fred's  and  terry's  little  difficulty  at  the  denyer 

HOUSE. 

Fred  and  Terry  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
in  the  office  of  Lawyer  Hinton,  making  memoranda  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  titles  to  land  all  over  the  part  of  the 
State  in  which  Fearnot’s  ranche  lay.  The  lawyer  was 
thoroughly  posted,  and  as  Fred  had  paid  him  a  retainer  he 
gave  him  full  and  explicit  information  about  the  different 
land  grants  from  which  all  correct  titles  of  land  must  come 
anywhere  in  the  State,  and  when  they  left  the  office  late  that 
day  both  of  them  were  well  posted. 

They  never  struck  the  Exchange  again  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  but  in  the  evening  Cromley  joined  them  at  the  hotel 
and  laughed  heartily  over  Fred’s  story  of  finding  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  sell  him  a  part  of  his  own  ranche. 

“That’s  a  good  one,”  said  he.  “Of  course  you  bought  it, 
didn’t  you  ?” 

“Well,  hardly.  I  challenged  him  to  show  his  title,  but  he 
didn’t  do  it.  He  failed  to  make  a  sale  to  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  ofTering  it  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  If  I  hear  of 
his  offering  it  again  I’ll  publicly  denounce  him  as  a 
swindler.” 

“Well,  you’ll  find  about  two-thirds  of  them  doing  just  that 
sort  of  business,”  laughed  Cromley.  “Some  of  them  have 
titles  that  have  a  shadow  of  right  about  them ;  but  whoever 
buys  their  land  will  be  likely  to  buy  a  lawsuit  with  it,  and 
it  will  lx*  apt  to-cost  them  more  than  double  what  they  paid 


for  it  before  they  can  protect  the  titles.  Did  you  see  Law¬ 
yer  Hinton?” 

“Yes;  we  were  at  his  office  twice,  and  he  posted  us 
thoroughlv  about  the  methods  of  these  land  sharks  who  were 
selling  land  under  what  they  called  quit-claim  titles.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  in  his  office  waiting  for  a  man  to  come 
in  and  show  his  title  to  the  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  me, 
as  I  offered  to  buy  it  at  the  price  he  was  asking  for  it  if  the 
titles  were  good,  but  he  didn’t  show  up.” 

“That’s  proof  enough,”  Cromley  laughed. 

“Of  course;  and  I  think  I  will  have  some  fun  with  him 
to-morroiv  if  I  should  meet  him  again.”  „ 

“Oh,  he’ll  probably  tell  you  that  he  sold  it  to  somebody 
else.”  ‘ 

“Well,  what  I  would  like  to  find  out  is  who  really  owns 
those  sections,  for  I  would  like  to  get  them.” 

“That’s  easy  enough,  I  think.  Write  to  the  tax  collector, 
or  tax  receiver,  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  lies,  giving 
the  numbers  of  the  sections ;  inclose  two  dollars  in  vour  let- 
ter  and  ask  for  the  name  of  the  owner  or  who  pays  the  taxes 
on  them.” 

“By  George!”  said  Fred,  “I  never  thought  of  that;  but 
where  in  thunde^r  can  I  find  out  where  the  tax  collector  for 
that  county  lives?” 

“We  can  find  that  out  by  going  to  the  office  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  He  has  the  address  of  every  tax  collector  and 
receiver  in  the  State.” 

“Good  again,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  are  as  full  of  in¬ 
formation  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  I’ll  call  on  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  to-morrow  for  the  addres  of  the  tax  collector  for  my 
county.  At  what  hour  would  it  be  best  for  me  to  call 
there  ?” 

“Oh,  along  about  noon.” 

While  they  were  talking  in  the  main  office  of  the  hotel  a 
man  came  up  to  Cromley  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  the 
latter  introduced  him  to  Fred  and  Terry.  His  name  was 
Burnham. 

“Mr.  Burnham  is  a  land  speculator,”  said  Cromley.  “He 
will  sell  you  either  a  mountain  top  or  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
and  declare  either  to  be  the  best  land  in  the  State.” 

Burnham  laughed,  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry,  and 
remarked : 

“Yes,  I'll  sell  you  land  anywhere  in  the  State.” 

“But  will  you  sell  any  land  that  a  fellow  can  hold  ?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Oh,  yes ;  you  can  hold  it  just  as  long  as  you  wish  to.  I 
suppose  you  mean  by  that  question  as  to  whether  the  titles 
are  good  or  not.” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  mean,”  assented  Fred.  “I  own  a 
ranche  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  to-day  I  found 

a  man  in  the  Land  Exchange  trying  to  sell  four  sections 
of  it.” 

“The  deuce  you  did !”  laughed  Burnham.  “What  did 
you  say  to  him  ?” 

1  told  him  I  owned  the  land  and  had  a  clean  chain  of 
title  from  the  first  Government  grant  down  to  the  man  I 
bought  it  from,  and  I’m  blest  if  he  didn’t  say  that  it  was  no  ‘ 
good,  and  that  I'd  have  to  get  off  of  the  place.” 

“Did  he  show  his  title?” 


-Xo ;  but  he  said  it  was  all  right ;  and  finally  told  me  that 
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bo  didn't  believe  my  story  at  all.  I  think  he  took  me  for  a 
boy  who  was  simply  blowing  just  to  hear  the  music  of  his 
horn.” 

“Who  was  he  ?”  Burnham  asked. 

“I  think  his  name  is  Beasley.” 

“Oh,  yes  ;  1  know  Beasley.  He’s  a  pretty  active  specu¬ 
lator.  He  buys  and  sells  a  great  deal  of  land,  and  has  made 
a  pile  of  money  within  the  last  two  years.  He  gets  stuck 
sometimes  himself,  and  I  know  of  two  parties  who  bought 
land  from  him  and  the  question  of  titles  has  been  in  the 
courts  ever  since.  Do  you  want  to  buy  any  land  ?” 

“I'll  buy  anything,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  I  can  see  any 
money  in.” 

“Well,  I  own  some  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
that  I'd  sell  very  cheap.” 

“What  part  of  the  State  does  it  lie  in?” 

“In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner,  where  there  are 
some  very  fine  stretches  of  grazing  land  between  the  river 
and  the  foot  hills.” 

“Are  the  titles  all  right?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  guess  they  are.  I  bought  them  from  good  men.” 

“Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  the  sections  ?” 

“Yes ;”  and  he  took  a  memorandum  from  his  pocket  and 
called  off  over  a  dozen  numbers.  Both  Fred  and  Terry«in- 
stantly  recognized  them  as  sections  lying  but  a  few  miles 
east  of  him,  about  half  way  between  his  ranche  and  Ranch¬ 
men’s  Rest. 

“That’s  enough  to  make  a  pretty  big  ranche,”  remarked 
Fred. 

“Yes ;  and  if  there  were  buildings  on  them  Pdon’t  know 
but  what  I  would  go  in  for  raising  cattle  myself.” 

“What  are  you  asking  for  that  tract  of  land  ?” 

The  man  told  him,  and  Fred  asked  if  he  had  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  letting  him  see  the  titles. 

“Why,  of  course  not.  I’ll  bring  them  around  to  you 
here  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Well,  do  so,”  said  Fred;  “and  if  I  find  them  all  right  I’ll 
take  the  land.” 

“You  mean  the  whole  tract?” 

“Yes ;  every  acre  of  it.” 

“Can  you  pay  the  cash  for -it?” 

“Every  penny  of  it,  right,  down  on  the  spot.” 

Just  then  Speculator  Beasley  joined  the  party,  shook 
hands  with  Burnham,  but  didn’t  seem  to  know  who  Cromley 
was.  Burnham  introduced  him  to  Cromley  as  a  very  heavy 
cattle  buyer. 

“I  hear  that  you’ve  met  my  friend,  Fearnot,  at  the  Ex¬ 
change,”  said  Burnham. 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “he  interfered  with  a  sale  to-day  in  a 
way  that  would  have  caused  me  to  kick  him  had  it  been  out¬ 
side.  He  actually  claimed  to  own  four  sections  of  land  that 
J  was  trying  to  sell.” 

Hi-  remarks  rather  nettled  Fred,  and  he  promptly  re¬ 
torted  : 

“It’s  not  too  late  to  do  the  kicking  yet,  sir,  as  we  are  now 
not  in  the  Exchange.  This  gentleman  here  has  been  on  my 
ranche  and  contracted  for  cattle.” 

“That  don’t  make  any  difference.  I  own  the  land  and 
you  have  no  right  to  be  on  it,  and  the  sooner  you  get  off  of  it 
the  better  it  will  bo  for  you.” 


“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred  ;  “you  are  talking  rather  fresh. 
I’ll  wager  you  one  thousand  dollars  that  your  titles  to  that 
land  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.” 

“Well,  who’s  to  decide  their  validity?” 

“The  State  Land  Commissioner,”  returned  Fred.  “He 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  titles  are  good.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  make  any  bet  with  you,”  said  Beasley. 

“Of  course  not,  unless  you  felt  sure  of  winning.  I’ll 
double  the  odds  and  then  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  even 
that  you’re  afraid  to  take  it  up.  You  talked  about  kicking 
me.  I  want  to  give  you  an  excuse  to  do  it.  I’ll  tell  you  to 
vour  face  that  you  are  trying  to  swindle  somebody  by  selling 
them  land  that  doesn’t  belong  to  you.  Now  is  your  time  to 
kick.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Beasley  struck  at  him,  but  as  Fred  was  on 
his  guard  he  easily  parried  it,  and  the  next  instant  planted  a 
stunning  blow  right  under  his  left  eye.  Beasley  was  a  big,, 
brawny  fellow,  and,  of  course,  he  rushed  at  Fred  like  a  mad 
bull.  The  latter  dodged  nimbly  aside  and  let  him  have  a 
blow  on  the  ear  that  sent  him  reeling  over  against  Burnham. 

“Hello,  hello !”  cried  Burnham,  catching  Beasley  around 
the  waist,  “this  won’t  do;”  and  the  next  instant  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd  of  men  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  around  in  groups  all  the  evening. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the- 
trouble  ?”  came  from  a  dozen  at  once. 

Fred  made  no  reply  to  any  of  them,  and  Beasley  was  in 
such  a  rage  that  he  could  not.  Terry,  though,  explained  to 
several  of  them  that  young  Fearnot  had  accused  Beasley  of 
trying  to  sell  land  that  didn’t  belong  to  him. 

“Beasley  struck  at  him,  but  failed  to  land  his  blow,  and 
Fearnot  soaked  him  twice.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  a  bystander,  “that  young  fellow  got 
the  best  of  Beasley  ?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry ;  “he  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
himself.” 

Of  course  the  bystanders  prevented  any  farther  collision  ; 
but  B,easley  made  the  air  sulphurous  with  his  denunciation 
of  the  cheek,  as  he  called  it,  of  young  Fearnot.  Fred 
merely  smiled,  not  caring  to  fight  back  in  that  sort  of  way. 
He  stated  to  a  little  grop  around  him,  however,  that  Beasley 
had  tried  to  sell  in  the  Land  Exchange  that  afternoon  four 
sections  of  the  ranche  on  which  he  was  then  living  and 
pasturing  two  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

“I  have  a  chain  of  titles  extending  from  the  first  land 
grant  from  the  Government  down  to  the  man  I  bought  it 
from.  I  offered  to  bet  him  a  thousand  dollars  that  the  State 
Land  Commissioner  would  pronounce  his  titles  spurious, 
and  he  declined  to  take  it,  which  was  proof  enough  even  for 
an  idiot;  but  he  himself  knows  they  are  spurious.” 

“Why,  yes;  that’s  proof  conclusive,”  remarked  a  by¬ 
stander. 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  assented  several  others. 

“I  think  your  friend  is  making  a  mistake,”  remarked  the 
man  to  Terry.  “Beasley  is  a  reputable  citizen  and  well 
known  to  hundreds  of  business  men  in  Denver.” 

“That  may  be,”  replied  Terry ;  “but  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  of  his  trying  to  sell  land  that  doesn’t  belong  to 
him?” 
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“Maybe  the  land  does  belong  to  liim.  He  claims  to  have 
titles  to  it.” 

“Very  well;  Fearnot  offered  to  bet  him  a  thousand  dollars 
^  that  the  State  Land  Commissioner  would  proaounce  his 
titles  spurious,  and  if  he  had  any  faith  at  all  in  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  title  deeds  he  would  have  snapped  up  the  bet  as 
quickly  as  a  chicken  would  a  grain  of  corn.  He  is  nothing 
but  a  rank  land  swindler.” 

“See  here,  young  man,  Beasley  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
you  must  take  that  back.” 

“Take  back  nothing,”  retorted  Terry.  “On  the  contrary, 
I  repeat  it,  with  the  addition  that  many  of  his  friends  are  no 
better.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  man  slapped  Terry.’s  face ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  up 
against  a  full  grown  cyclone,  for  Terry  went  at  him  hammer 
and  tongs,  and  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  had  beaten  him 
down  to  the  floor.  Of  course  the  bystanders  promptly  in¬ 
terfered  and  Fred  caught  Terry  around  the  waist,  laughing¬ 
ly  inquiring: 

“What’s  the  trouble,  old  man?” 

“Ask  the  other  fellow,”  replied  Terry. 

“It  was  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  saw,”  remarked  a  by¬ 
stander.  “I’m  blessed  if  hail  could  rattle  on  a  roof  as  fast 
as  the  boy  soaked  it  to  him.” 

The  man  was  picked  up  groggy.  He  seemed  hardly  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  some  of  his  friends 
led  him  to  a  seat,  where  they  brushed  the  dust  off  his  clothes, 
whilst  he  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  nose.  He  had  been  hit 
nil  over  the  face,  and  his  nasal  member  had  received  a  smash 
that  sent  the  claret  flowing.  After  many  questions  had 
been  fired  at  him,  Terry  explained  the  cause  of  the  set-to, 
and  when  Beasley  heard  that  both  the  boys  were  roundly 
•denouncing  him  as  a  swindler  he  threatened  to  thrash  them 
both.  , 

“Why,  you  couldn’t  thrash  one  of  us,”  retorted  Terry. 
"“We  are  just  in  from  the  ranche  and  don’t  know  much  about 
your  city  ways,  but  we  do  know  a  swindling  scoundrel  when 
we  see  one,  and  nothing  gives  us  so  much  pleasure  as  to  call 
him  down.”  v 

Beasley  tried  to  get  at  him,  but  of  course  was  held  by  the 
bystanders,  whilst  Terry  roasted  him  with  a  merciless  per¬ 
sistency  until  a  policeman  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  then 
he  shut  up. 

Seeing  everything  quiet  and  orderly  the  officer  made  no 
arrests,  and  after  a  little  while  went  out  on  his  post  again. 

“Who  sent  for  him?”  Terry  asked.  “Somebody  must 
have  wanted  protection.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred. 

“All  right,  old  man;  but  it’s  a  pity  one  can’t  have  a 
scrimmage  once  in  a  while  without  having  a  policeman  come 
sneaking  around.” 

“Say,  do  you  live  on  a  ranche?”  a  bystander  asked  him. 

“Yes;  way  out  in  southwest  Colorado,  watching  cattle, 
shooting  coyotes,  and  now  and  then  chasing  cattle  thieves. 
You’ve  got  a  big  crowd  of  people  around  here,  and  yet  I  feel 
really  lonesome.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  living  on  a  ranche?” 

“Ever  since  before  I  was  born,”  he  replied;  at  which  the 
erowd  laughed  and  mentally  voted  that  he  was  a  brick. 


He  was  not  dressed  like  a  cowboy,  nor  did  he  wear  the 
long  hair  so  common  among  them ;  but  his  face  and  hands 
were  bronzed  by  the  wind  and  sun  of  the  plains,  which 
plainly  told  that  he- was  used  to  ranche  life. 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  lived  all  your  life  on  a  ranche,”  re¬ 
marked  an  elderly  man  standing  by. 

“Well,  you’re  not  bad  at  guessing,”  he  laughed;  “but 
I’ve  lived  on  one  long  enough  to  know  what  it  is  and  to  like 
it.  I  don’t  go  round  dressed  like  a  cow  puncher  and  claim 
to  be  Eoaring  Jim  from  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Creek,  but 
the  man  who  picks  me  up  for  a  tenderfoot  generally  lets  go 
of  me  very  quick.” 

“Say,  come  into  the  barroom  and  have  a  drink,”  one  of 
the  bystanders  said  to  him. 

“Thank  you,”  he  laughed.  “I’m  not  dry.” 

“Say,  come  on,  old  man,”  cried  Fred.  ‘Let’s  go  in  and 
have  a  lemonade,”  and  he  took  Terry  by  the  arm  and  led  the 
way  into  the  borroom  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away  from 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  around  them  in  the  main  office 
of  the  hotel. 

On  the  way  he  remarked  to  him : 

“Keep  quiet,  Terry,  and  don’t  say  anything  to  irritate  any 
of  the  friends  of  those  two  men,  for  we  don’t  know  just  who 
they  are  yet.” 

“All  right;  one  of  them  got  in  a  slap  on  my  face;  but  I 
guess  he  will  be  disgusted  when  he  sees  his  mug  in  the 
morning.” 

Quite  a  crowd  of  them  followed  the  two  boys  into  the  bar¬ 
room,  and  a  number  of  them  tried  to  persuade  them  to  take 
something  strong  to  drink. 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  said  Fred.  “Neither  of  us 
ever  drinks  any  stimulants.  We  don’t  need  it.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  temperance  man,  eh  ?”  said  one. 

“Yes ;  I  suppose  you  might  call  it  that,  although  we  some¬ 
times  drink  a  little  too  much  cold  water,  and  if  it  were 
whisky  we’d  be  drunk.” 

“Don’t  you  smoke  ?” 

“No.  Not  that  I  have  any  objections  to  tobacco,  but  I 
simply  haven’t  contracted  the  habit.  When  I  was  a  school¬ 
boy  one  of  my  classmates  smoked  up  about  one-half  of  a 
strong  cigar,  and  then  made  confession  that  told  how  sor¬ 
rowful  he  was.  He  gave  up  everything  inside  of  him  and 
begged  us  .to  hold  his  shoes,  which  we  did  out  of  boyish 
sympathy.  That  was  enough  for  me,  and  it’s  not  the  only 
time  tlfcat  I  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  others.” 

“Well,  do  you  ever  expect  to  be  a  full  grown  man  if  you 
can’t  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  and  drink  liquor?”  a  bi$r, 
brawny  fellow  asked. 

^  hy>  of  course  I  do.  I  expect  to  grow  up  a  clean,  decent 
sort  of  a  white  man,  able  to  hold  my  own  against  anv  other, 
keep  my  teeth  white,  my  breath  sweet,  complexion  clear, 
and  altogether  one  for  whom  my  father  or  mother  will  never 
have  cause  to  blush.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  grow  up  that  way  in  this  country,  for 
you'll  die  of  lonesomeness  long  before  you're  old  enough  to 
vote.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  We  are  both  making  a 
I  pretty  good  beginning,”  laughed  Fred. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  BUYS  A  BIG  TRACT  OF  LAND  AND  IS  LAUGHED  AT  BY"  THE 

SPECULATORS. 

By  this  time  it  was  pretty  well  known  among  the  land 
sharks  that  young  Fearnot  was  trying  to  buy  some  ranche 
cheap,  and  many  of  them  came  to  him,  even  while  he  was 
talking  with  the  parties  in  the  billiard  room  of  the  hotel,  to 
tell  him  what  splendid  lands  they  had  for  sale;  and  each  one 
claimed  that  his  titles  were  all  right. 

“It  depends  altogether  upon  the  titles/’  said  Fred  to  a 
wily  old  land  trader.  “I  won't  buy  an  acre  that  I  can't  hold 
against  all  the  world.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  fellow,  "I’ve  been  holding  mine  for 
two  years,  and  the  titles  are  all  right.” 

‘  Well,  I  can  take  your  word  for  the  length  of  time  that 
you’ve  been  holding  it,  but  I  wouldn’t  take  your  affidavit 
that  the  titles  are  all  right.  They  must  be  submitted  to  my 
lawyer,  and  if  he  pronounces  them  0.  K.  then  we’ll  talk 

about  trading.  There’s  more  bogus  land  titles  floating 

. 

about  this  town  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
I’ve  been  told.” 

“Yes;  there’s  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on,” 
assented  the  old  man,  “but  you’ll  find  mine  all  right.  I’ve 
got  some  land  the  titles  to  which  might  be  considered  doubt¬ 
ful,  and,  of  course,  I  bought  it  cheap  in  consequence.*  I’ve 
a  large  tract  of  six  thousand  acres  that  I  have  only  a.  quit¬ 
claim  title  to,  that  I’ll  sell  you  very  cheap,  if  you  want  to 
take  the  chances  on  it,”  and  he  named  a  ridiculous  price, 
and  when  Fred  learned  where  the  land  lay  he  asked  the  old 
>  man  to  show  him  the  titles  the  next  day,  and  he  promised 
to  do  so. 

“Bring  them  here  to  the  hotel  about  nine  o’clock  to-mor- 
,  row  morning,”  suggested  Fred.  “I’ve  got  a  map  up  in  my 
room,  and  we  can  look  at  it.” 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  Fred  and  Terry  came  out 
of  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  the  old  man  was  waiting 
for  him  out  in  the  main  office.  His  name  was  Cruger. 

“You’re  up  early  this  morning,”  said  Fred,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him. 

“Yes;  I  generally  rise  with  the  sun,  but  confess  that  I 
sometimes  stop  up  a  good  deal  longer  than  he  does.” 

“Have  you  got  the  papers  with  you  ?” 

“Yes ;”  and  he  tapped  a  large  envelope  which  he  held  in 
his  left  hand. 

">  “Well,  come  up  to  my  room,”  and  Fred  led  the  way  up  to 
his  room,  where  the  two  sat  down  at  a  little  table  which 
stood  against  the  wall  on  which  hung  a  map  of  the  State, 
divided  into  land  sections. 

“Now,  let’s  see  youj  papers,  Mr.  Cruger,”  said  Fred  ;  and 
the  old  man  took  from  the  envelope  nearly  a  dozen  different 
title  deeds,  laid  them  on  the  table,  and  asked : 

“Which  one  do  you  want  to  see  first?” 

“The  six  thousand  acre  tract,  with  the  quit-claim  title,” 

Fred  replied.  y 

“Here  it  is,”  and  he  picked  up  the  document  and  handed 
it  to  Fred,  who,  before  he  began  reading  it,  asked  that  the 
numbers  mR'ht  be  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  map. 

Cruger  promptly  did  so,  and  Fred  recognized  the  locality 


as  lying  south  of  the  river  which  skirted  the  lower  end  of  his 
ranche,  but  was  about  six  miles  further  down  the  stream- 
Then  he  proceeded  to  read  the  title.  The  deed  had  not  been 
recorded,  but  the  records  of  previous  owners,  from  the- 
original  grant,  were  given  in  it.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  barely  possible  that  the  title  could  be  perfected  at  but. 
little  expense,  but  he  said  nothing  about  that  to' Cruger. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  it  he  remarked : 

“I  like  the  lay  of  that  tract,  Mr.  Cruger,  but  it’s  purely 
a  risk,  as  you  well  know.” 

“Yes;  I  bought  it  as  a  risk,”  assented  the  old  man,  “but  it 
becomes  a  dead  certainty  if  no  claimant  puts  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  if  you  want  to  run 
it  as  a  ranche,  it  would  pay  you  at  that  figure,  even  if  you 
lost  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  as  it  is  worth  that  much  a 
year  for  grazing  purposes.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  vou  what  I’ll  do.  Let  me  make  memoranda 
of  the  numbers  and  the  records  contained  in  the  deed  and 
I’ll  let  you  know  about  it  some  time  this  afternoon,  either- 
here  or  at  the  Land  Exchange.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  call  here.  Don’t  go  about  the  Exchange., 
for  there  are  a  lot  of  sharpers  there  who  will  try  to  shove  all. 
sorts  of  stuff  off  on  you.” 

“All  right.  Call  here,  then,  say  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  this  afternoon,”  and  he  proceeded  to  make 
memoranda  of  the  points,  and  after  he  had  done  so,  Cruger 
asked : 

“What  are  the  numbers  of  sections  comprising  your* 
ranche  ?” 

“I’ve  marked  them  off  with  a  blue  pencil  on  the  map 
there,”  said  Fred,  pointing  to  the  spot.  “Day  before  yes¬ 
terday  I  found  a  man  at  the  Exchange  trying  to  sell  four  of 
the  sections.” 

“That  was  Beasley,  wasn’t  it? 

“I  heard  about  that,  and  they  are  having  a  good  deal  of 
fun  at  his  expense.  He  is  very  angry  and  says  that  it’s 
a  lie.” 

“Well,  I’ll  show  you  whether  it’s  a  lie  or  not,”  and  Fred 
produced  his  titles,  which  showed  a  complete  chain  from  the* 
original  Government  grant  down  to  Nicholas  Taylor. 

“They’re  all  right,”  said  Cruger,  as  he  glanced  over  the 
documents. 

“Of  course  they  are.  So  voifsee  I’m  pretty  well  posted, 
about  such  things.” 

“Well,  I’ll  call  between  three  and  four  this  afternoon  to 
see  what  you  will  do  about  those  six  thousand  acres,”  and 
with  that  the  two  left  the  room  and  went  downstairs. 

Fred  and  Terry  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Lawyer  Hinton- 
They  found  him  in,  but  had  to  wait  about  half  an  hour  for 
him  to  get  through  business  with  a  client ;  and  when  the 
latter  was  gone  Fred  told  him  about  Cruger’s  six  thousand 
acre  tract  to  which  he  had  only  a  quit-claim  title,  and  he 
gave  him  memoranda  of  the  entire  record  of  the  parties 
through  whose  hands  they  had  passed  since  the  Government 
grant. 

“It  isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer,  shaking  his  head. 

“I  know  that  well  enough,”  returned  Fred ;  “but  what  I 
want  to  find  out  is  whether  the  title  cannot  be  per- 
i  fected,  as  you  have  the  names  of  every  one  who  has  owned  it,. 
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nearly  all  of  whom  recorded  it.  The  original  grant  might 
be  traced  up  somewhere.” 

Lawyer  Hinton  remained  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  remarked : 

“I’ll  see.  I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  Land  Commissioner’s 

o  o 

office  inside  a  half  hour,  and  will  look  into  it.  If  you  will 
come  back  here  about  noon  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some 
information  about  it.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  here,”  and  with  that  he  and  Terry  left 
the  office  and  made  their  way  to  the  Land  Exchange. 

There  a  number  of  the  land  sharks  quickly  surrounded 
them  and  they  laughed  and  chatted  with  them  for  quite  a 
while. 

“Has  my  ranche  been  put  up  for  sale  here  to-day  by  any¬ 
body?”  Fred  asked  in  a  jocular  sort  of  way. 

“Yes,”  said  another;  “but  there  were  no  bidders  for  it. 
I  think  Beasley  is  stuck  on  his  share  of  it.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  The  man  who  pays  one  cent  an  acre  for 
the  share  he  claims  will  make  a.  bad  speculation.” 

“Say,  is  it  true  that  you  offered  to  bet  him  a  thousand 
dollars  that  the  Land  Commissioner  would  pronounce  his 
titles  spurious  ?”  one  of  the  speculators  asked. 

“Yes,  it  is  true;  and  the  offer  holds  good  yet.” 

“He  wouldn’t  take  it  up,  eh  ?” 

“No;  he  wouldn’t  even  consider  it  for  a  moment.” 

“Well,”  said  another  standing  by,  “I  asked  him  why  he 
wouldn't  take  that  bet,  and  he  said  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  bluff ;  that  you  were  a  minor  and  couldn’t  be  held  to  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Well,  I'll  put  up  the  money,”  returned  Fred,  “and  will 
pay  any  man  one  hundred  dollars  who  will  persuade  him  to 
take  the  bet  and  call  the  bluff.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  ?”  two  or  three  asked  in  a  chorus. 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“Well,  I’ll  trv  mv  hand  on  him,”  said  one. 

“Do  so,  and  if  you  can  make  him  put  up  the  money  I’ll 
double  the  reward;  I'll  make  it  two  hundred.” 

One  of  the  speculators  at  once  went  in  search  of  Beasley, 
but  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  latter  had  said  it 
was  all  a  bluff  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“Why  in  thunder  doesn’t  he  call  the  bluff?”  Fred  asked, 
“or  get  some  friend  to  do  it?  I  am  ready  to  put  up  the 
money  or  a  certified  check.” 

“So  am  I,”  put  in  Terry;  “so  if  he  has  any  faith  in  the 
genuineness  of  his  title  here’s  a  chance  for  him  to  scoop  two 
thousand  dollars.” 

The  news  of  Terry’s  offer  was  carried  to  Beasley,  and  he 
laughed  sarcastically,  saying : 

“Those  boys  are  having  fun  with  you  fellows.  They 
couldn’t  raise  two  hundred  dollars  between  them,  much  less 
two  thousand.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  one  of  his  friends.  “I 
heard  Cvomley  say  that  they  were  all  right;  owned  a  fine 
ranche  with  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  it;  that  he  had 
been  on  their  ranche  and  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.” 

After  a  good  deal  more  talk  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  went  back  to  Hinton’s  office  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  about  Cruger’s  tract. 

I  guess  you  d  better  buy  the  land,”  remarked  the  lawyer. 
“The  Land  Commissioner  informs  me  that  the  titles  can  be 


easily  perfected,  as  it  so  happens  that  each  one  who  sold  it 
gave  a  quit-claim  title,  which  bars  them  from  ever  afterward 
laying  any  claim  to  the  tract,  and  that  the  last  purchaser 
can  file  his  deed  in  his  office  and  have  them  perfected.  It’s 
a  thing  that  has  been  rarely  done  in  the  State,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  these  men  who  are  buying  and  selling  so 
much  land  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  titles  can  be  perfected 
that  way.  You  might  find  a  hundred  title  deeds  without 
again  running  across  one  where  they  are  all  quit-claims. 
Had  just  one  in  the  chain  been  any  other  kind  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  perfect  it  without  hunting  up  the  missing 
link  and  remedying  the  defects.” 

'  In  the  meantime  old  Cruger  was  congratulating  himself 
that  he  had  young  Fearnot  in  a  position  to  sell  him  the 
tract  if  he  could  keep  him  away  from  other  speculators  long 
enough.  He  asked  but  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
tract,  which  was  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  truth  is,  he  had 
given  but  one  thousand  for  it. 

When  he  appeared  at  the  hotel  aj;  three  o’clock  he  found 
Fred  waiting  for  him  seated  in  one  of  the  chairs  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  hotel. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Fred,  shaking  his  head.  “It’s 
a  risky  business.  The  title  is  no  good  if  another  claim¬ 
ant  should  turn  up,  and  it’s  a  mere  chance  that  he  will  or  he 
won’t.” 

“Well,  as  I’ve  had  it  for  two  years  without  any  one  turn¬ 
ing  up  to  claim  it,  the  chances  are  largely  against  such  a 
thing  happening.” 

“Yes;  I  admit  that  the  chances  are  that  way.  Still  three 
thousand  dollars  is  a  pretty  good  sum  to  pay  down  on  an 
uncertainty.  I'd  rather  pay  double  for  a  sure  thing.” 

“Well,  if  the  titles  were  clear  that  tract  would  be  worth 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,”  remarked  Cruger. 

.  “I  don’t  think  so.  Land  is  cheap  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  Make  it  fifteen  hundred 
and  I’ll  take  it.” 

Cruger  shook  his  head,  but  offered  to  make  it  twenty-five 
hundred. 

Fred  shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  too  great  a  risk. 

The  old  man  finally  agreed  to  take  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  tract,  and  Fred  accepted  the  offer.  They  repaired 
to  Hinton’s  office,  where  the  papers  were  properly  drawn 
by  the  old  lawyer,  and  the  trade  was  made.  Old  Cruger 
fairly  hugged  himself  with  joy  in  having  doubled  his  money 
on  the  speculation,  and  he  hurried  away  to  the  Land  Ex¬ 
change,  where  he  made  a  report  of  his  scoop,  as  he  called  it, 
to  two  or  three  of  his  intimate  friends.  Nearly  a  score  of 
the  speculators  envied  him  his  good  fortune  and  wondered 
if  young  Fearnot  wanted  to  buy  any  more  land. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  old  man  to  one  who  had  asked 
him  the  question. 

“Well,  did  he  buy  it  for  speculation  or  as  an  investment 
for  a  ranche  ?”  ; 

“I  don’t  know  that,  either,”  he  replied. 

The  next  day  when  I  red  appeared  at  the  Exchange  specu¬ 
lators  made  a  rush  at  him,  all  asking  if  he  wanted  to  buy 
any  more  land. 

“Yes,"  he  replied,  “if  it  lies  in  the  right  section,  and  the 
handle  to  it  is  all  right.” 
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"Well,  you  bought  a  tract  yesterday  with  a  mighty  poor 
handle  to  it,"  said  one. 

“Very  true;  but  I*  didn’t  pay  much  for  it.  If  I  can  get 
any  more  with  just  such  a  handle  I’d  be  glad  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  here's  ten  thousand  acres  of  better  land,  and  with 
a  thousand  times  better  handle,”  called  out  a  speculator, 
waving  a  bundle  of  title  deeds  in  Fred’s  face. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  wouldn’t  give 
you  ten  cents  for  the  whole  ten  thousand  acres.  The  deeds 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,”  and  he  waved 
the  land  shark  away  with  his  right  hand. 

“Do  you  want  to  bet  anything  on  that?”  the  speculator 
asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  promptly.  “I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand 
dollars  that  at  the  Land  Commissioner’s  office  your  deeds 
will  be  pronounced  defective,  if  not  absolutely  spurious.” 

“Oh,  that’s  one  of  your  bluffs.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  call  the  bluff?  Yrou  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  money  to  bet  on  it.” 

“Why,  you  haven’t  even  seen  these  deeds,”  retorted  the 
other. 

“No;  but  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  you  didn’t  have  a 
single  acre  with  a  clear  title  to  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  go  to  betting  on  anything  you  hear 
around  here.” 

“I  never  bet  unless  I  think  I  can  win.  What  are  you 
willing  to  bet  that  your  deeds  are  good  ?” 

Just  then  some  one  caught  the  speculator  by  the  arm  and 
pulled  him  away  and  others  took  his  place  eager  to  sell  to 
either  Fred  or  Terry. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  a  man,  “did  you  buy  that  six 
thousand  acre  tract  from  Cruger  ?” 

“Yes.” 

The  speculators  all  around  him  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

“Sold,  sold,”  cried  several. 

“Why,  my  dear  boy !”  exclaimed  an  old  gray-beard  specu¬ 
lator,  “Cruger  has  been  trying  to  sell  that  tract  for  a  year 
past,  and  ’he  couldn’t  even  get  an  offer  of  ten  cents  an  acre 
on  it.”  , 

“Yes,  I  know  that  :  but  I  wouldn’t  take  five  dollars  an 
acre  for  it  now.” 

They  burst  into  another  roar  of  laughter  all  around  him. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,” 
he  remarked.  “I’d  like  to  get  some  more  just  like  it.” 

“With  the  same  kind  of  title  ?”  another  asked. 

“Yes.” 
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‘Well,  you  can  find  plenty  of  it.  I’ve  got  a  dozen  sections 
myself.  Come  to  the  map  here  and  I’ll  show  you  where 
they  lie,”  and  he  led  the  way  to  a  map  hanging  on  the  wall 
where  he  pointed  out  several  sections  of  land  that  lay  right 
alongside  of  Fred’s  ranche,  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

‘What  kind  of  titles  have  you?”  Fred  asked  him. 
‘Quit-claims;  and  five  of  the  sections  were  from’ the  same 
man  that  Cruger  bought  from.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  your  deeds.” 

“Come  to  my  office  and  I  will.” 

Fred  accompanied  him  to  his  office,  which  was  four 
blocks  away  from  the  Land  Exchange,  and  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  found  that  five  of  the  sections  were  from  the  same 
party  that  Cruger  had  bought  from,  and  that  it  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  chain  of  quit-claim  titles.  Be  knew  at  once  that 
the  titles  could  be  perfected  just  as  his  purchase  from 
Cruger  was,  and  he  remarked : 

“I  gave  Cruger  thirty-three  and  a  third  cents  an  acre 
for  the  land  I  bouglit  from  him,  taking  the  chances  of  losing 
it  through  another  claimant.  I’ll  give  you  the  same  for 
yours.” 

“I  want  fifty  cents  an  acre.” 

“I  won’t  give  a  penny  more  than  thirty-three  and  a  third 
cents,”  said  Fred,  very  firmly,  and  the  man  finally  agreed  to 
take  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  HOLDS  UP  A  LAND  SHARK  AND  IS  ^RRESTED  WITH  HIM. 

s 

Again  Lawyer  Hinton  drew  the  title  deeds  of  the  five 
sections  of  land  lying  alongside  of  Fearnot’s  ranche,  and 
when  they  were  duly  signed,  witnessed  and  delivered,  he  had 
the  title  perfected  in  the  office  of  the  Land  Commissioner. 

Again  Fred  found  the  speculators  in  the  Land  Exchange 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  and  sizing  him  up  as  a  tenderfoot 
and  extremely  soft  snap.  They  crowded  around  him  in 
greater  numbers  than  before,  trying  to  sell  him  land  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  upon  extremely  flimsy  titles. 
Every  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  puzzled  about  the  purchases 
he  had  made  and  wondered  why  they  couldn’t  make  any 
sales  to  him  themselves.  Several  of  them  went  to  Cruger 
and  offered  him  a  commission  to  sell  some  of  their  holdings 
to  him.  The  old  man  did  his  best,  but  as  soon  as  Fred  read 
the  title  deeds  he  shook  his  head,  smiled  and  offered  one 
penny  an  acre. 

“If  the  titles  are  no  good,  why  do  you  offer  so  much?” 
Cruger  asked. 

“Just  to  help  business  along,”  he  laughed. 

During  the  day  Fred  heard  of  a  ranche  being  sold  at  a 
pretty  high  figure,  and  he  knew  at  once  that  the  titles  to  the 
property  were  perfect.  Whenever  he  had  offers  of  good 
land  at  extremely  low  figures  made  to  him,  he  knew  that 
there  was  some  defect  in  the  titles ;  hence  was  extremely  » 
cautious  in  his  dealings.  Suddenly  some  one  brought  news 
to  him  that  Beasley  had  succeeded  in  selling  three  sections 
of  his  ranche  at  a  hotel  in  the  citv  to  a  man  from  Kansas. 

“Are  you  sure  you’ve  got  that  straight  ?”  he  asked  his 
informant. 

“Yes,  quite  sure;  for  it  was  told  to  me  by  a  friend  who 
witnessed  the  trade,  and  the  man  paid  six  hundred  dollars 
a  section  for  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  I’ll  give  you  a  ten  dollar  bill  if  you  can 
bring  me  in  contact  with  the  victim.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  can  make  that  inside  o^  ten  minutes,” 
said  the  other,  turning  away ;  and  about  ten  minutes  later 
he  came  back,  accompanied  by  his  friend  who  told  him  he 
had  seen  the  trade  made  the  night  before  at  a  hotel  on 
Lincoln  avenue. 

“Can  you  give  me  the  man’s  name?” 

“Yes;  his  name  is  Adams,  and  lie’s  stopping  there  at  the 
hotel.  1  heard  him  say  that  within  a  week  or  two  he  would 
go  out  to  see  his  land  and  prepare  to  start  a  ranche.” 
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'  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and  said : 

“Come  ahead,  old  man,”  and  the  two  went  to  Lincoln 
•avenue  to  the  big  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Broad  street,  and 
There  made  inquiry  for  Mr.  Adams,  of  Kansas. 

The  man  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  hotel  clerk,  and 
Fred  walked  up  to  him  and  extended  his  hand,  in  Western 
■style,  saying : 

“You  are  Mr.  x4dams,  I  believe.” 

“Yes;  that’s  my  name.” 

“You  bought  some  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
last  night  from  a  Mr.  Beasley,  did  you  not  ?” 

“Yes;  I  bought  several  sections  of  land  from  him.” 

“Well,  did  you  satisfy  yourself  about  the  titles  to  the 
property  ?” 

“Well,  they  seem  to  be  all  right.  He  had  a  whole  lot  of 
title  deeds,  and  the  deed  transferring  the  property  to  me  was 
made  out  by  his  lawyer.” 

“Well,  he  sold  a  few  sections  of  land  that  are  a  part  of 
my  ranche,  on  which  I  now  have  two  thousand  head  of  cattle 
grazing.”’ 

“The  thunder  you  say !”  gasped  Adams. 

“Yes;  and  I  have  a  perfect  chain  of  titles  from  the 
•original  Government  grant  down  to  the  man  who  sold  it  to 
me.  Several  days  ago  I  warned  Beasley  that  his  titles  were 
spurious  and  that  I  owned  the  land.  I  even  offered  to  bet 
him  a  thousand  dollars  that  the  Land  Commissioner  for  the 
State  would  pronounce  his  titles  spurious,  but  he  refused  to 
take  it.” 

\ 

“Then  he  knew  it  was  spurious,”  said  Adams. 

“Of  course  he  did,  and  to  satisfy  you  fully,  if  you  will 
accompany  me  to  the  State  Treasurer's  office,  you  can  see  the 
tax  returns  for  the  county  which  were  paid  by  the  man  from 
whom  I  bought  it  only  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Then  we’ll 
go  to  the  Land  Commissioner  and  we’ll  show  our  title  deeds, 
•and  you’ll  learn  the  truth  in  a  very  few  minutes.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Adams,  and  two  hours  later  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  lie  had  been  swindled  out  of 
-eighteen  hundred  dollars  by  Beasley. 

“Well,  I’ll  have  that  money  back,  or  he  won’t  live  to  see 
the  sun  go  down  to-day,”  he  remarked  to  Fred. 

“Oh,  keep  cool.  Don’t  go  to  getting  yourself  into 
Trouble.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  go  before  a  magistrate 
.-and  swear  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  swindling.” 

“Well,  I’ll  need  a  lawyer  for  that,  of  course.” 

“Of  course.  Come  with  me  and  I’ll  take  you  to  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  city  whom  the  land  swindlers  all  hate  worse 
than  Satan  does  holy  water.” 

Fred  took  him  to  Hinton’s  office,  where  Adams  told  his 
story. 

“It’s  a  clear  case  of  swindling,”  remarked  Hinton;  “and# 
I’m  of  the  opinion  that  he’ll  return  the  money  rather  than 
stand  prosecution.  If  you’ll  keep  your  seat  where  you  are 
I’ll  go  round  to  the  Exchange  and  speak  to  him  about  it.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Hinton,”  said  Fred,  “hadn’t  you  better  arrest 
him  first?” 

“No;  the  better  plan  would  be  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  restitution  and  arrest  him  only  when  he  refused  to 
<Io  so.” 

“But  what  if  he  should  skip  out  before  you  could  have  a 
warrant  served  on  him?” 


“I  don't  think  there’s  any  danger  of  that,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer,  putting  on  his  hat  and  leaving  the  office. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  street  before  Fred  sprang  up, 
saying  to  Terry : 

“Stay  here,  old  man.  I’m  going  to  try  and  keep  an  eye 
on  Beasle}',”  and  with  that  he  passed  out  of  the  office,  hur¬ 
ried  along  the  street,  and  entered  the  Land  Exchange  just  a 
few  moments  behind  Lawyer  Hinton. 

He  pulled  his  hat  well  down  over  his  eyes  and  watched  the 
lawyer  hunting  around  for  Beasley.  At  last  he  saw  them 
meet.  Hinton  took  the  speculator  aside  and  held  about  five 
minutes’  conversation  with  him.  The  speculator  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  set  back,  and  then  nodded  his  head  several 
times,  as  though  acquiescing  in  what  the  lawyer  was  saying 
to  him.  When  they  parted  Hinton  left  the  Exchange  and 
Beasley  was  seen  to  take  a  notebook  from  his  pocket,  ex¬ 
amine  it  carefully,  tear  off  a  page  which  he  folded  up  and 
tore  into  small  bits.  Then  he  wandered  about  the  place  as 
though  lost  in  thought,  and  suddenly  turned  and  left  the 
building.  Fred  followed  him,  saw  him  go  to  his  office,  open 
the  safe,  take  a  roll  of  money  from  it,  after  which  he  closed 
and  locked  it  again.  Then  he  went  out,  made  straight  for 
the  railway  station,  where  he  bought  a  ticket  for  some  point 
which  Fred  could  not  find  out. 

“By  George !  he’s  trying  to  skip,”  said  Fred  to  himself ; 
“and  the  train  will  be  here  in  five  or  ten  minutes.  There -is 
no  officer  about  who  would  make  the  arrest  without  a  war¬ 
rant.  Hanged  if  I  don't  stop  him  myself,  if  I  get  locked 
up  for  it.” 

So  he  walked  up  to  Beasley  and  remarked : 

“Mr.  Beasley,  last  night  you  sold  a  part  of  my  ranche  to 
a  man  named  Adams.” 

“I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  The  land  I  sold  belonged 
to  me  and  not  to  you,  and  if  you  bother  me  any  further 
about  it  I’ll  break  you  in  two.” 

“You'll  have  to  break  me  in  two,  then,  for  I’m  going  to 
bother  you  about  it.  Mr.  Adams  applied  to  Mr.  Hinton 
for  legal  advice.  Mr.  Hinton  met  you  in  the  Exchange  and 
told  you  about  it,  and  you  probably  told  him  you’d  make  it 
all  right,  but  I  notice  you  are  trying  to  skip  out  on  this  next 
train.” 

“Why,  you  contemptible  young  coyote,”  hissed  Beasley, 
“get  out  of  here !”  and  he  grabbed  Fred  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  started  to  run  him  out  of  the  waiting  room. 

To  his  astonishment  Fred  tripped  him  and  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  floor,  but  he  kept  his  grip  on  the  coat  collar,  dragging 
Fearnot  down  with  him.  They  both  scrambled  to  their 
feet  again  and  Fred  began  his  rapid  fire  blows  on  the  specu¬ 
lator’s  face,  forcing  him  to  let  go  his  hold.  The  latter 
struck  blindly  and  furiously,  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  sparring.  Quite  a  crowd 
gathered  around,  the  majority  of  whom  were  there  to  take 
the  train.  They  were  so  surprised  at  seeing  a  mere  youth 
getting  the  best  of  a  burly  man  like  Beasley  that  they 
actually  cheered  him. 

Just  then  the  train  dashed  up  and  a  rush  was  made  for  it. 
Beasley  started  to  pass  out,  but  Fred  planted  himself  before 
him.  drew  his  revolver  and  coolly  remarked : 

“You  will  go  back  with  me,  Mr.  Beasley,  dead  or  alive. 
Which  shall  it  be?” 
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*  I'll  have  von  arrested  for  this !"  hissed  the  speculator. 
"That's  all  right.  t  Come  back  to  the  sheriff’s  office  and 
have  me  locked  up." 

Beasley  looked  as  though  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  break  to  catch  the  train,  which  was  about  to  start,  but 
some  one  had  hurried  out  to  the  policeman  with  the  news 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  waiting  room,  and  the  officer 
came  dashing  in,  club  in  hand,  calling  out: 

‘‘Hold  on  there  !  None  of  that,  now  ! 

“That’s  all  right,  officer.  Arrest  us  both.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  to  prevent  him  from  taking  this  train.  He  has  just 
swindled  a  man  out  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  his  escape  from  the  city. 

Before  the  officer  could  make  answer  the  train  pulled  out 
and  Beasley  turned  on  Fred,  showering  him  with  vitupera¬ 
tive  epithets. 

“I’ll  have  to  arrest  you  both,”  said  the  officer. 

“What  are  you  arresting  me  for  ?”  Beasley  asked.  “Have 

you  seen  me  do  anything  wrong  ?” 

“No :  but  this  young  man  makes  a  serious  charge  against 
you,  and  even  if  he  didn’t  I’d  have  to  take  you  to  the  station 
to  have  you  make  a  charge  against  him  for  holding  \ou  up 
with  a  revolver.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  your  whole  duty 

under  the  circumstances.”  t 

“Here,  give  me  that  gun,”  said  the  officer,  taking  Fred  s 

revolver  away  from  him.  Then  holding  to  an  arpi  of  each, 
he  walked  them  to  the  police  station,  where  they  were  both 

locked  up.' 

Fred  told  his  story,  wrote  a  note  to  Lawyer  Hinton,  and 
gave  an  officer  five  dollars  to  place  it  in  lus  hands  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  Hinton  received  the  note, 
he,  Adams  and  Terry  hastened  to  the  police  station,  saw 

the  captain,  and  told  their  story.  • 

“Then  the  young  man  is  not  so  much  to  blame,  remarked 

the  captain.  .  e 

“No ;  he  is  not  to  blame  at  all.  He  was  wiser  than  I ;  tor 

he  hinted  to  me  that  I  had  better  get  a  warrant  for  Beasley 
*  first  and  let  him  settle  afterwards,  but  I  didn’t  believe  he 
would  attempt  to  leave  town.  I  will  go  and  see  the  magis¬ 
trate  and  have  a  warrant  issued  at  once. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “if  you  can  persuade  the  jiu  ge 
to  come  down  here  to  the  station  he  will  probably  accept  bail 
for  your  young  friend,  and  he  can  be  turned  out. 

“I’ll  go  his  bail  for  five  thousand  dollars,”  said  Adams. 
“Oh  fifty  dollars  will  be  bail  enough,”  remarked  the  cap- 
,  tain.  “It  may  be  the  judge  will  simply  parole  him  in  Mr. 

Hinton’s  custody.” 

Hinton  at  once  left  the  station,  whilst  Terry  and  Adams 
remained  to  await  his  return.  He  came  back  an  hour  later, 
accompanied  by  the  judge  and  officer  with  a  warrant  for 
Beasley’s  arrest.  It  was  served  on  lnm  in  his  cell,  am 

Fred  was  released.  ,,  q 

«\ow,  young  man,”  said  Adams,  grasping  Fred  s  hand 

and  shaking  it  warmly,  ’‘you’ve  placed  me  in  your  debt,  and 

I  want  to  show  you  how  willing  I  am  to  pay  it.  ’ 

“Oh  I  don’t  know  that  you’re  in  my  debt,”  laughed  Fred. 
“I  wanted  to  head  off  that  fellow  because  he  was  making 

'  trouble  for  me.  He  was  selling  off  es  portion  of  my  land  and 

you  bought  it  in  good  faith,  and  it  might  have  been  t.iat 


when  you  came  out  to  look  at  it  you  would  have  taken  me 
for  a  squatter,  ordered  me  off,  and  if  I  didn  t  do  so  the 
shooting  would  begin.” 

“That’s  just  it;  and  one  or  the  other  of  us  might  have 
been  killed^” 

“Exactly,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  have  gone 
under,  for  I  have  every  man  on  my  place  armed  with  a  Win¬ 
chester  to  protect  my  cattle  against  Redskins  and  renegade 
whites,  and  they’ve  knocked  over  a  few  of  them  already. 
You’ve  got  a  dead-sure  case  against  Beasley,  for  he  had. 

warning  that  his  titles  were  no  good. 

That  night,  at  his  hotel,  Beasley’s  lawyer  called  om 
Adams.  Fred  and  Terry  happened  to  be  with  the  latter_ 
The  lawyer  was  one  of  those  keen,  shrewd,  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  legal  profession  whose  practice  was  confined. 

principally  among  the  land  swindlers. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Adams?”  he  asked,  walking  up  to  Beasle/s 

victim. 

“Yes ;  that’s  my  name,”  replied  Adams. 

“Well,  my  name  is  Musgrave.  Mr.  Beasley  is  a  client  of 
mine,  and  I’ve  called,  at  his  request,  to  see  if  the  matter 

about  that  land  sale  can  be  settled.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  it  can  be  settled  very  easily  by  his  returning- 
the  money  I  paid  him  for  it.  This  is  Mr.  Fearnot,  a  part 
|  of  whose  land  he  sold  to  me,”  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  Fred  £ 
arm  as  he  spoke. 

Musgrave  flashed  a  pair  of  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  Fred., 
and  remarked : 

“I  gues&  you’ve  gotten  yourself  into  trouble,  too,  young- 
man,  as  my  client  has  instructed  me  to  proceed  against  you 
on  several  charges.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  will  follow  his  instructions.” 

“Don’t  you  be  sure  of  that.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,  and  of  a  good  deal  more  besides.  I. 
intend  to  proceed  against  him  for  selling  a  part  of  my  land 
after  I  had  warned  him  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  I 
owned  it  and  had  a  complete  chain  of  titles  from  the  original 
Government  grant  down  to  the  man  I  bought  it  from.  He 
is  about  the  worst  type  of  a  land  shark  I  ever  saw.” 

“Do  yon  know  that  such  language  as  that  is  actionable?’ 
“Yes ;  when  spoken  about  an  innocent  person ;  hut  a  man 
like  him  is  not  apt  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  the' 
truth.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  know  much  about  him,  remarked  the 

to  J 

lawyer. 

“Perhaps  I  don’t,  but  I  know  enough,  and  I’m  not  afraid 
to  repeat  it  publicly,  as  often  as  you  may  wish  me  to,  tnafc 
he  is  a  rank  swindler,  and  after  promising  Air.  Hinton  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  his  victim,  he  attempted  to  skip  out  of 
town.” 

“He  will  be  able  to  prove  that  he  had  an  engagement  to 
go  up  the  road  this  afternoon,  made  a  week  ago.  Mr. 
Beasley  is  a  reputable  citizen,  who  can  stand  the  test,  which 
you  will  find  to  your  cost." 

“Reputable  citizens  don’t  swindle  unsuspecting  people/’ 
remarked  Fred. 

“No;  and  he  hasn’t  swindled  anybody.” 

“Yes,  he  has ;  and  he’s  authorized  you  to  come  here  and 
settle  the  matter  outside  of  court;  and  if  Mr.  Adams  in- 
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sists  upon  it  lie’ll  pay  back  the  eighteen  hundred  dollars  on 
his  agreement  not  to  prosecute.  He’s  a  swindler  and  you 
are  his  legal  adviser.” 

‘‘Do  you  mean  to  intimate  by  that  that  I  am  ^engaged  in 
any  swindling  business?”  Musgrave  asked  in  a  rather  bel¬ 
ligerent  manner. 

“You  can  place  what  construction  you  please  upon  it, 
cried  Fred.  “He  is  a  swindler  and  you  are  his  legal  ad¬ 
viser.  I  haven't  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  what  the  titles 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Adams  were  drawn  in  your  office,  and  I 
don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  if  you  ever  read  the  title  you  knew 
it  wasn’t  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.” 

The  lawyer’s  eyes  fairly  snapped.  He  was  a  bluffer,  not 
a  fighter ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Fred  had  practically  ar- 
rested  Beasley  in  his  attempted  flight  from  the  city  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  come  to  blows  with  him. 

“I’ll  attend  to  you  later,”  he  remarked.  “Just  now  I 
will  attend  to  Mr.  Adams,”  and  he  asked  that  gentleman 
to  step  over  to  a  corner  of  the  room  with  him  where  they  sat 
together  for  nearly  a  half  hour  in  a  whispered  conversation. 

Fred  and  Terry  kept  their  seats  and  watched  them,  and 
when  the  lawyer  left  the  hotel  Adams  joined  them. 

“Well,  what  did  he  want  to  do?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  he  had  the  cheek  to  offer  me  one-half  the  money 
that  I’d  lost,  but  I  told  him  I  would  get  back  the  eighteen 
hundred  or  spend  as  much  more  to  send  him  to  State  prison. 
He  then  offered  me  twelve  hundred  and  then  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred;  but  I  told  him  it  was  eighteen  hundred  or  nothing. 
He  asked  me  to  meet  him  at  his  office  at  nine  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  but  I  told  him  I  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind;  he  must  come  here  with  the  money  or  I’d  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  to-morrow  and  start  the  case  going  against 
Beasley.  He  finally  told  me  that  he  would  meet  me  here 
at  nine  o’clock,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  doesn’t 
'love  you  any.” 

“Well,  you  can  have  my  assurance  that  I’m  not  very  fond 
of  him,”  returned  Fred. 


/ 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  FRED  PUZZLES  THE  LAND  SHARKS. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  up  early  the  next  morning  and  went 
to  Lawyer  Hinton’s  office  to  accompany  him  to  the  police 
court  to  see  what  disposition  the  judge  would  make  of 
Beasley’s  case. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  will  be  done  with  the  case  at  all,” 
remarked  the  old  lawyer.  “The  judge  will  justify  your 
conduct  in  arresting  him,  and  will  simply  remand  the 
prisoner  to  the  custody  of  the  officer  who  served  the  war¬ 
rant.” 

Then  Fred  told  him  of  Beasley’s  lawyer’s  visit  to  Adams 
ai  the  Lincoln  House  the  night  before. 

“Yes,  I  expected  that,”  remarked  Hinton.  “They  will 
try  to  settle  it  out  of  court.” 

“Yes;  Adams  told  them  that  he  would  drop  the  case  if 
his  money  was  paid  back.” 

“Did  you  hear  him  say  that?”  Hinton  asked. 

“I  did.” 


“Well,  he  should  have  referred  him  to  me,  as  that  will 
not  make  him  whole.” 

“I  guess  he  didn’t  think  about  your  fee,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Well,  when  a  client  employs  counsel  he  should  leave  the 
settlement  of  his  case  entirely  in  his  hands. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  his  chum,  “I  don’t 
think  that  Mr.  Adams  thought  about  that.  Run  over  and 
tell  him  about  it.” 

“Better  tell  him  to  call  here  and  see  me,”  suggested  Mr. 
Hinton. 

Terrv  hurried  out  of  the  office,  went  down  to  the  Lincoln 
House,  and  there  found  Adams  and  Musgrave  quietly  talk¬ 
ing  together  in  a  corner  of  the  reading  room.  He  walked 
boldly  up  to  them  and  said : 

“Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hinton  has  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  call 
at  his  office  at  once.” 


“Mr.  Adams  is  engaged  just  now,”  remarked  Musgrave  in 
a  rather  authoritative  manner. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I’ve  simply  delivered  Mr.  Hin¬ 
ton’s  message  to  him.” 

Adams  was  inclined  to  go  at  once  to  Hinton’s  office.  Mus¬ 
grave  evidently  divined  what  he  was  wanted  for  and  re¬ 
marked  to  him : 

/  V 

“Let’s  settle  our  business  first,”  and  he  brought  out  from 
his  pocket  a  receipt  for  a  certified  check  for  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  payment  of  his  claim  against  Beasley. 

“Sign  that  receipt,”  he  said,  “and  here  is  a  certified  check 
for  the  amount.” 

Beasley  read  the  receipt  carefully  and  then  went  to  the 
writing  table,  took  up  a  pen  and  signed  his  name  to  it, 
leaving  Musgrave  in  his  seat  in  a  corner  of  the  robm.  Terry 
walked  up  to  him  and  whispered : 

“My  friend,  Fearnot,  sent  me  over  to  say  to  you  that  you 
should  make  Beasley  pay  your  lawyer’s  fees  also,  or  you’ll  be 
out  that  much.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  remarked  Adams,  in  a  rather 
thoughtful  way,  and  he  stepped  over  to  Musgrave  and  saidg 

“I  am  yet  out  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  being 
my  lawyer’s  fee.” 

“Well,  that’s  your  lookout.  Mr.  Beasley  will  have  to  pay 
me  my  fee.  Yffiu’ve  no  right  to  demand  of  him  more  than 
he  paid  you.” 

That  struck  Adams  as  being  all  right;  so  he  acquiesced 
and  Musgrave  left  the  hotel. 


“Sorry  you  didn’t  come  sooner,”  said  Adams  to  Terry; 
“I’ve  settled  the  matter  and  signed  a  receipt  for  the  return 
of  my  eighteen  hundred  dollars.” 

“Well,  it’s  very  strange  that  you  should  employ  a  lawyer 
and  then  take  the  business  out  of  his  hands.” 

“The  truth  is,  I  never  thought  anything  about  it,”  re¬ 
turned  Adams.  “I’ll  apologize  to  Mr.  Hinton  and  pay  him 
his  fee,”  and  he  accompanied  Terry  to  Hinton’s  office. 

There  he  frankly  explained  what  had  happened,  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  fee  and  stand  the  loss,  at 
the  same  time  apologizing  to  the  lawyer  for  his  thought¬ 
lessness. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Hinton.  “It  doesn’t  i\iake 
any  difference  to  me  who  pays  it;  but  I'll  give  you  a  little 
piece  of  advice  without  charging  you  for  it,  and  that  is. 


\'  hen  von  employ  counsel,  leave  the  settlement  of  the  case 
to  him." 

“That’s  good  advice,”  smiled  Adams.  “Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  or  not  that  check  is  all  right?” 

Hinton  looked  at  the  check  and  remarked  that  he  guessed 
it  was  all  right,  as  it  was  certified  by  the  cashier  of  the 
bank. 

“You  will  have  to  go  and  withdraw  the  charge  against 
him,  pay  the  cost  of  the  warrant  and  my  fee.” 

“All  right.  I’m  ready  to  do  just  whatever  you  say,”  and 
Adams  and  Terry  accompanied  the  lawyer  to  the  court, 
where  the  matter  was  settled  and  the  warrant  withdrawn. 

No  sooner  was  Beasley  released  from  custody  than  he  was 
arrested  on  another  charge,  made  by  Fred  Fearnot,  for  sell¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  his  land  to  another  party  on  a  spurious  title.. 
He  was  utterly  dumfounded  at  the  charge,  and  Fred  re¬ 
marked  to  him : 

“You  can't,  settle  this  matter  witlume,  sir,  for  I’m  not  out 
a  dollar.  I’m  going  to  see  if  there  is  any  law  in  this  State 
to  punish  a  man  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  wouldn’t  cate 
anything  about  it  had  I  not  warned  you  several  days  ago 
that  I  not  only  owned  the  land,  but  was  living  on  it.  I 
offered  to  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  that  your  title  to  .it 
was  spurious.  Hence  lyou  knew  welloenough  that  'the  land 
belonged  to  me.” 

The  speculator  was  locked  up  again,  and  an  hour  later 
his  lawyer,  Musgrave,  hunted  up  Fred  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  himrto  his  office. 

“What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“About  your  case  against  Beasley.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Hinton  has  chage  of  that  for  me.  He  is  my 
counsel  and  it  is  entirely  in  his  hands.  I’ve  paid  .him  a 
retainer  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  certainly  shall  not  do 
anything  to  interfere  with  his  management  of  it.” 

“It’s  always  better  to  settle  cases  of  this  kind  out  of 
court,”  remarked  Musgrave. 

“Yes;  always  best  for  the  defendant;  but  as  I  didn’t 
bring  the  suit  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it  or 
blackmailing  him  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  settle  it.” 

“But  it  can  be  very  easily  settled,”  remarked  Musgrave' 
in  a  very  persuasive  tone  of  voice.  “He  is  willing  to  turn 
over  to  you  the  title  deeds  for  those  three  sections  of  land 
on  your  ranche  which  he  had  innocently  bought  from  an¬ 
other  party.”  , 

“I  don’t  want  them,”  returned  Fred.  “My  deeds  are  all 
right  and  are  duly  recorded.  Hence  my  land  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  wrested  from  me.” 

“You  are  not  vindictive,  are  you  ?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  am,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  savage.  When  I  catch  up  with 
Bedskins  who  have  slaughtered  women,  and  children,  I  shoot 
them  down  just  as  I  would  rattlesnakes — making  me,  per¬ 
haps,  just  as  much  of  ravage  as  they  are — and  when  I  run 
up  against  a  man  of  Beasley’s  stripe  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  touch  my  conscience  in  his  behalf.  He  has  been  playing 
this  sort  of  a  game  for  a  long  time,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
there  are  probably  a  score  of  others  doing  the  same  thing 
right  now  in  the  Land  Exchange,  and  the'prohabilifies  are 
that  eight  out  of  ten  of  them  are  your  clients  who  come  to 
you  to  draw  the  title  deeds  for  them.” 


“You  don’t  seem  to  understand,”  remarked  Musgrave, 
“that  when  a  man  comes  to  a  lawyer  to  draw  a  title  deed 
for  him,  that  he  has  no  option  in  the  matter  except  to  do 
just  what  is  wanted.  If  one  should  come  to  me  with  a 
request  for  me  to  search  out  a  title  for  him,  that’s  another 
thing  altogether,  and  I’d  see  to  it  that  he  got  the  plain 
truth,  even  though  he  might  not  want  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that.  I  don’t  propose  to  discuss 
it  with  you,  for  I  have  my  opinion  of  a  'lawyer  who  will 
draw  up  a  spurious  title  deed  for  his  client ;”  and  with,  that 
Fred  turned  away  from  him  and  made-  his  way  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  where  he  found  Terry  waiting  for  him. 

“Fred,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  “they’re  not  talking  about 
anything  on  the  Exchange  here  but  the  way  you  turned 
the  tables  on  Beasley;  and  I  guess  they’ll  all  be  very  shy 
about  how  they  try  to  sell  you  any  land.  I  haven’t  had  a 
single  tract  offered  me  within  the  last  hour.  One  man 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  whether  or  not  you  intended  to 
take  any  legal  steps  against  Cruger.” 

“No,  I’ve  no  fault  to  find  with  Cruger.” 

“Well,  they  seem  to  think  that  he  stuck  you  as  badly  as 
Beasley  stuck  Adams,  and  some  of  them  have  been  making 
him  feel  very  sick  by  offering  to  go  on*  his  bail  bond  when 
lie’s  arrested.” 

“Don’t  let  your  friends  have  any  'fun  with  you ;  for  your 
titles  were  good,  while  Beasley’s  -were  not.” 

“Well,  they  weremothing  but  quit-claim  titles,”  remarked 
a  bystander,  “and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that  sort  I’ve 
got  a  few  thousand  acres  that  I’d  like  to  sell.” 

“Well,  if  they’re  as  good  quit-claims  as  Mr.  Cruger’s, 
and  prices'  are  as  low,  I’m  open  for  a  deal,”  replied  Fred. 

“Say,  Cruger,”  laughed  one  of  the  others,  “you  seem 
to  be  safe  after  all.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  safe,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  laughed 
Fred  ;  “though  he  did  show  me  some  titles  to  land  that  I 
wouldn’t  give  him  a  postage  stamp  for  all  they  represent. 
What  I  tackled  Beasley  for  was  because  I  had  warned  him 
that  I  was  living  on  the  land,  and  had  a  perfect  chain  of 
titles  from  the  original  grant  down;  but  he  disregarded 
it  and  sold  it  in  face  of  the  warning.  Now,  I’m  going  to 
give  him  a  taste  of  the  law,  just  to  show* him  that  a  tender¬ 
foot  is  sometimes  a  pretty  severe  snag  for  a  man  to  run  up 
against.” 

“Say,  they  tell  me  that  Adams  got  his  money  back,”  re¬ 
marked  another.  “Is  it  true  ?” 

Yes,”  said  Fred.  “He  got  back  every  dollar  of  it.” 
Well,  is  it  true  that  you  arrested  Beasley  at  the  railroad 
station  ?” 

“Well,  I  held  him  up  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  train,  and  until  an  officer  came  along  and  took 
him  to  the  station-house.” 

“Did  you  follow  him  there  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
him  ?” 

“Yes,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  going  to  skip  out  and 
remain  away  until  Adams  would  pocket  his  loss  and  return 
home.” 

•“Ts  Adams  a  friend  of  vours?” 

« / 

“No,  never  saw  nor  hoard  of  him  until  three  days  ago ; 
but'when  I  was  told  that  he  had  bought  a  part  of  my  ranche 
I  went  to  see  him,  told  him  all  about  the  business,  convinced 


en 


him  that  his  title  wasn’t  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on, 
and  lie  at  once  took  steps  to  recover  his  money.” 

.lust  then  an  old  speculator  asked  Fred  if  he  considered 
quit-claim  titles  good. 

“Not  always,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  quit-claim  titles  to  good  land,  and 
if  you  consider  any  of  them  safe,  I’d  he  glad  to  sell  them 
to  you.” 

“All  right.  I  can  tell  in  a  very  few  moments  whether 
I  ‘will  take  any  chances  on-  it  or  not.  It’s  ‘a  mere  specu¬ 
lation  after  all;  just  a  game  of  chance.,  Hence  I  wouldn’t 
give  very  much  for  even  the  best  of  quit-claim  titles.  ’ 
“Where  is  your  office?”  the  old  speculator 'asked. 

“I  haven’t  got  an  office  here.  I’m  stopping  at  the  'Den¬ 
ver  House,  and  being  a  guest  can  have  all  the  office  room 
1  want  right  there.  So  if  you  will  bring  your  papers  around 
in  the  evening,  Fll  look  over  them  and  i  f  I  see  anything  like* 
a  good  chance,  I’ll  buy  if. I  can  get  it  cheap  enough.” 

That  evening  the  old  gentleman  came  round  with  a  little 
handbag.  It  was  chock  full  of’  titles  for  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  He  went  up  to  Fred’s  room,  spread 
them  out  on  his  table,  and  for  upward  of  an  hour  they  were 
both  engaged  in  going  over  them.  Some  were  good.,  others 
doubtful,  and  a  good  many  utterly  worthless.  Fred  found 
a  large  tract  in  the  same  county  in  which  his  ranche  lay, 
and  asked  the  old  man  to  point,  it  out  on  the  map  for  him. 
He  did  so,  and  found  that  it  lay  along  the  river  just  below 
his  ranche,  and  stretched  out  several  miles  -in  the  direction 
of  He  Griswold  Ranche. 

“I  know  that  land,”  he  remarked  to  the  old  man. 
“There’s  my  land  up  there;”  and  he  pointed  to  where  he 
had  marked  the  limits  of  his  ranche  with  a  blue  pencil; 
“but  the  titles  are  very  shady.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man.  “If  they  were  perfect  you 
would  have  to.  pay  twenty  times  as  much  for  that  tract  of 
land;  but  if  no  claimants  appear,  the  longer  you  hold  it 
the  better  the  title  becomes.  I  bought  it  cheap,  on  specula- 
,  tion,  taking  the  chances,  and  will  sell  it  cheap.” 

Fred  studied  the  title  deeds  very  closely,  for  there  was 
a  missing  link  that  puzzled  him.  It  was  a  splendid  tract 
of  land,  as  he  well  knew,  and  if  he  could  secure  it  and  per¬ 
fect  the  title  it  would  end  his  speculation  altogether,  for 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  it.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  names  of  all  who  had  made  quit-claim 
deeds  between  the  original  grant  and  the  present  owner, 
and  told  the  old  man  he  would  probably  let  him  know  the 
next  evening  whether  or  not  he  would  take  the  tract. 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  "man,  “I’ll  drop  in  to-morrow 
evening;”  and  he  gathered  up  his  papers,  clapped  them  in 
the  little  handbag  and  went  away. 

That  night  Fred  told  Terry  that  if  he  could  perfect  the 
title  to  the  old  man’s  tract  he  would  make  money  enough 
to  pay  off  his  debt  to  Nick  Taylor,  without  having  to  sell 
any  cattle  off  his  ranche. 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Terry,  when  lie  heard  where 
the  land  lay,  “how  is  it  the  old  man  has  never  dropped  on 
the  idea  of  perfecting  his  title?” 

“I’ve  asked  myself  that  question,”  replied  Fred,  “more 
than  once.  The  fact  is,  not  one  in  ten  of  those  speculators 
ever  secs  the  lands  they  buy  and  sell,  and  there  are  so  many 


bogus  titles,  or  defective  ones,  that  none  of  them  has  any 
confidence  whatever  in  the  validity  of  any  of  them.  They 
simply  buy  and  then  sell  just  as  quickly  as  is  possible,  lying 
in-wait  all  the -time  for  unsuspecting  tenderfeet.” 

“How  is  it  that  some  of  them  don’t  land  in  jail,  like 
Beasley  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  they  explain  the  mature  of  their  -title,  telling  the 
purchaser  he  must  take  his  chances ;  but  the  way  Beasley  got 
into,  trouble  was,  he  knew  positively  that  the  titles  to  my 
land,  which  he  sold,  were  perfect,  and  he  made  no  mention 
of  it  in  selling  to*  Adams.  The  grip  I’ve  got  on  him  is,  that 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  I  warned  Fim.  Now,  if  I  can 
perfect  the  titles  to  that  big  tract  lying  between-  the  river 
and  Griswold’s  Ranche,  I  can  sell  it  for  probably  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  than  I  owe  Nick.  That  will  enable  me 
to  put  at  least  two  thousand  head  more  cattle  on  my  ranche, 
besides  the  other  section  that  I  bought,  lying  alongside  of 
it.  If  I  do,  I’ll  have  Taylor  make  out  the  title  deeds,  when 
I  pay  him  off,  to  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and  we’ll  be  equal 
partners  in  it.” 

“All  right,  old  man,  I  won’t  kick  against  that.” 

The  next  day  Fred  had  a  long  consultation  with  Lawyer 
Hinton,  and  the  latter  studied  the  memoranda  Fred  had 
made  quite  a  while. 

“Are  you  sure  }7ou  made  a  correct  copy  ?”  he  asked  Fred. 

“Yes„  I’m  quite  sure.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  though  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
dates,”  remarked  the  lawyer,  “and  I’m  utterly  unable  to 
pass  any  judgment  on  it,  unless  I  could  see  the  deeds. 
Hunt  the  old  man  up  and  have  him  bring  the  deeds  here 
to  me.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  up  to  the  Exchange  right  now  and  see 
if  I  can  find  him.” 

He  did  <so,  .accompanied  by  Terry.  They  were  there 
nearly  a  half  hour  before  they  found  the  old  man,  whose 
name  was  Yardley;  but  while  looking  for  him  a  number  of 
speculators  ♦followed  them  around  wherever  they  went,  some 
offering  land  for  sale  and  other  asking  questions  about  the 
case  against  Beasley. 

“What’s  he  going  to  do  with  Beasley  ?”  one  of  them  asked 
of  Terry. 

“Not  a  thing,”  was  the  reply,  “except  to  testify  against 
him  on  his  trial.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  his  settling  the  case  without  a 
trial  ?” 

“How  can  he?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  by  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  settling  it 
outside  of  court,  just  as  Adamsasettled  with  him.” 

“He  can’t  do  that,”  said  Terry.  “He’s  not  outaany  mon¬ 
ey,  and  were  he  to  accept  any  and  let  the  matter  drop,  he’d 
make  himself  liable  to  arrest  and  very  severe  punishment, 
and  he  is  not  the  chap  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ERED  OUTWITS  A  LAND  SHARK  AND  MAKES  A  GRAND  SCOOP 

On  finding  old  Yardley,  Fred  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  taking  his  title  deeds  to  the  tract  of  land  he 
|  wanted  to  purchase  to  the  office  of  Lawyer  Ilintou. 
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"No,  but  why  do  you  wish  to  have  me  do  so?”  the  old 

»  * 

man  asked  rather  suspiciously. 

“Simply  because  i  wish  to  have  him  see  them,  as  he  is 
my  legal  adviser.” 

“Well,  they  are  nothing  hut  quit-claim  titles,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  he  understands. that.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
quit-claim  titles  that  I’m  willing  to  risk  money  on,  and  so 
far  I've  not  bought  an  acre  without  first  getting  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  titles.” 

“Well,  if  he  pronounces  them  good,  I  may  want  a  little 
more  for  the  land,”  remarked  the  wily  old  speculator. 

“There's  no  danger  of  his  pronouncing  them  good,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred.  “All  I  want  him  to  do  is  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  are  about  like  the  others  I  bought.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  some  quit-claim  titles  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on,  while  others  are  not  likely  to  be 
interfered  with.  Hence  a  purchaser  has  a  better  chance 
to  holding  on  to  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “I’ll  go  to  my  office,  and 
will  meet  you  at  Hinton’s  inside  of  a  half  hour.” 

“All  right;”  and  Fred  returned  to  Hiilton’s  office  and 
reported  what  the  old  man  had  said,  adding: 

“Of  course,  if  you  find  that  the  titles  can  be  perfected 
you  can  simply  say  that  they  are  about  like  the  others,  and 
that  if  I  buy  I  will  be  assuming  similar  risks.” 

•  “Yes,”  nodded 'the  lawyer,  “I  understand.”  ^ 

Yardley  soon  put  in  an  appearance;  bringing  his  title 
deeds  do  the  tract  in  question.  He  and  Hinton  were  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  the  two  shook  hands  as  they  sat  down  at  the 
desk. 

“Are  you  trying  to  scoop  this  boy’s  money?”  Hinton 
asked  in  a  joking  way  of  the  old  speculator. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the'  reply.  “I  half  suspect  he 
is  trying  to  scoop  some  of  my  land.” 

“Well,  you’re  the  last  man  in  Denver  whom  anybody  can 
scoop,”  remarked  Hinton. 

“Well,  I’ve  always  tried  to  keep  from  being  scooped. 
You’ll  see  these  are  all  quit-claim  deeds,  starting  from 
the  owner  of  the  original  grant;”  and  he  handed  the  deeds 
over  to  the  lawyer  to  examine. 

The  latter  pored  over  the  documents  for  nearly  a  half 
hour,  with  Fred  and  the  old  speculator  sitting  nearby  watch¬ 
ing  him.  He  finally  folded  them  all  up  again,  returned 
them  to  the  old  man,  took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
spectacles,  and  remarked  to  Fred: 

“They’re  about  like  the  others,  and  if  you  buy  it  you’ll 
run  just  about  the  same  risk.” 

“Do  vou  advise  me  to  take  it  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  wouldn’t  advise  a  client  of  mine  to  purchase  an  un¬ 
certainty.  You  will  assume  just  the  same  risk  that  you’ve 
already  done  in  the  other  purchases  you  have  made.” 

“Well,  it’s  no  better  or  no  worse,  then,  so  I’ll  take  it,  and 
you  can  draw  up  the  deed.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  opening  a  drawer  of  his  desk 
and  taking  out  a  blank  deed,  which  he  proceeded  to  fill  in, 
as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

“See  here,  now,”  said  Yardley,' “I  won’t  sign  any  kind 
of  a  deed  but  a  quit-claim.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Hinton,  shaking  his  head. 


“Well,  I’ll  go  over  to  the  bank  for  the  money,”  said  Fred, 
rising  and  leaving  the  office. 

He  hurried  up  to  the  Land  Exchange,  where  he  found 
Terry  talking  with  several  speculators,  took  him  aside  and 
said : 

“I’m  going  to  buy  that  land.  You’ll  have  to  help  me 
out,  as  I  haven’t  money  enough  left  in  the  bank.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  and  he  went  with  him  to  the 
bank,  where  together  they  drew  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  tract,  after  which  they  hurried  over  to  Hinton’s  office 
and  the  trade  was  closed. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  wily  old  lawyer  had  the 
titles  perfected  in  the  Land  Commissioner’s  office,  and  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  attached  to  it,  with  the  signatures 
of  all  the  officials  that  were  necessary  to  make  it  thorough 
and  complete. 

Again  the  speculators  in  and  about  the  Land  Exchange 
were  wondering  how  it  was  that  certain  of  their  number 
had  been  able  to  unload  thousands  of  acres  of  land  with 
defective  titles  upon  young  Fearnot,  while  others  couldn’t 
sell  to  him  at  any  price.  Land  with  good,  clear  titles  was 
in  great  demand  and  bringing  booming  prices. 

“Now,  Terr}7,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  going  to  give 
those  fellows  in  the  Exchange  the  greatest  sensation  they 
were  ever  up  against.  I’m  going  to  offer  the  Yardley  tract 
for  sale  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  show  a  certificate 
from  the  State  Land  Commissioner  certifying  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  title.  It’s  a-going  to  act  like  knock-out  drops 
on  some  of  them.” 

“When  are  you  going  to  do  it,  Fred?” 

“To-morrow  or  next  day;  and  I’m  going  to  have  it  put 
on  the  market  bv  the  Fresident  of  the  Exchange  himself. 
I’ll  have  to  pay  him  the  regular  commission,  but  I  don’t 
mind  that.  You  see,  no  land  is  ever  put  up  for  sale  offi¬ 
cially  by  the  Exchange,  unless  the  titles  arc  all  right. 
Hence  people  can  buy  or  do  buy  land  that  way,  without 
questioning  the  title,  because  the  guarantee  of  the  Exchange 
goes  with  every  sale  of  that  kind.” 

That  day  Fred  called  on  the  President  of  the  Exchange, 
in  his  private  office,  and  laid  before  him  the  title  deeds  of 
his  tract  bought  from  Yardley,  with  the  perfected  title 
attested  officially  by  the  Land  Commissioner.  The  Ex¬ 
change  official  was  somewhat  surprised,  not  to  say  puzzled, 
and  he  asked  Fred  to  leave  the  document  with  him,  and 
said  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping.  Of 
course  Fred  did  so,  and  he  had  scarcely  left  the  office  be¬ 
fore  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  -to  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  office,  taking  the  document  with  him,  to  ascertain 
from  the  State  official  whether  or  not  the  title  deeds  were 
all  0.  K.  Of  course  the  messenger  brought  back  an  affirm¬ 
ative  answer. 

The  next  day,  when  the  tract  was  offered  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  desk  of  the  Exchange,  scores  of  speculators  fairly 
caught  their  breath  in  amazement.  They  yelled  out  to  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  announcement  over  again,  and  he 
did  so.  Then  an  uproar  ensued,  and  fully  half  a  hundred 
speculators  sang  out  that  Yardley  had  given  only  a  quit¬ 
claim  deed  to  the  property. 

“Yes,”  assented  the  Secretary;  “but  the  chain  of  quit¬ 
claims  from  the  original  grant  down  to  Yardley  is  tin- 
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broken,  and  the  title  lias  been  perfected  in  the  office  ol 
the  Land  Commissioner,  whose  official  seal  and  certificate 
is  now  attached  to  the  deed  made  out  to  Fearnot,  which 
makes  the  title  as  good  as  the  original  Government  grant/’ 

The  speculators  looked  at  each  other  in  utter  amazement, 
and  a  great  light  seemed  to  be  breaking  over  them. 

“That  young  fellow  has  outwitted  the  whole  batch  of 
ns  !”  exclaimed  an  old  speculator. 

“Yes,  yes,  he  has  bucked  us  completely  out  of  the  saddle.” 

“Where’s  Yardley?  Where’s  Cruger?”  asked  several. 

Yardley  was  outside  somewhere,  and  a  friend  hunted 
him  up  and  told  him  that  the  tract  he  had  sold  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  was  being  offered  for  sale  officially  by  the  Exchange  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

“Well,  I  guess  he  won’t  get  it,”  laughed  the  old  man, 
“although  the  land  is  worth  every  cent  of  it.” 

“Yes,  but  the  seal  of  the  Land  Commissioner’s  office  is 
attached  to  the  title  deed,  with  the  certificate  that  the  title 
is  perfect,'’  said  the  old  man’s  informant. 

“I  guess  not,”  said  Yardley.  “That  young  fellow  is  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  and  you  want  to  look  out  for  him.” 

He  went  inside  the  Exchange  with  his  informant  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  Secretary  announce  that  the  tract  was 
sold  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  old  man  fairly  caught 
his  breath  as  a  dozen  or  more  speculators  gathered  around 
him  showering  questions  at  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  one  asked.  “How  did 
you  come  to  be  scooped  that  way  ?” 

The  old  man  was  so  rattled  that  he  couldn’t  answer  any 
of  the  questions  intelligibly. 

He  gradually  realized  that  he  had  in  some  way  been  out¬ 
witted,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  had  slipped  his 
grasp,  as  a  cake  of  wTet  soap  sometimes  slips  from  one’s  grip 
in  the  water.  He  had  really  not  lost  anything  on  the  sale; 
yet  Fearnot  had  made  over  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars 
off  of  the  tract  within  forty-eight  hours. 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head. 

“Neither  can  I,”  said  Cruger.  “The  land  I  sold  him 
went  with  only  a  quit-claim  title,  and  now  I  am  wondering 
if  it’s  going  to  turn  out  the  same  as  Yardley’s.” 

“Well,”  said  an  old  friend,  “it  looks  as  though  that  boy 
has  come  in  here  and  quietly  played  us  all  for  suckers.” 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “lie’s  got  Beasley  in  jail,  hypnotized 
Yardley,  and  probably  bamboozled  Cruger  here,  while  all 
of  us  were  sizing  him  up  as  a  tenderfoot.” 

“Well,  I  made  a  thousand  dollars  on  my  trade  with  him,” 
said  Cruger,  “and  now  he’ll  probably  make  twenty  thousand 
out  of  that,  if  he  has  managed  to  get  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  certificate  attached  to  the  title  deeds  I  gave  him.” 

Just  then  Fred  and  Terry  entered  the  Exchange,  and  a 
lot  of  the  speculators  rushed  at  them. 

“How’d  you  do  it?  Mow’d  you  do  it?”  they  roared  at 
him. 

“How  did  I  do  what?”  he  asked;  and  a  dozen  tried  to 
explain,  raising  such  a  racket  that  none  could  be  under¬ 
stood. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked.  “You  every 
one  of  you  seem  to  be  off  your  base.” 

Finally  one  man  sang  out: 


“The  tract  you  bought  from  Yardley  has  just  been  sold 
for  thirty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Good,  good !”  he  laughed,  “that’s  just  what  I  wanted 
for  it.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  the  office  of  the  Land 
Commissioner  to  certify  to  the  validity  of  the  title?”  one 
man  sang  out. 
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“Why,  that  was  easy  enough,”  he  laughed.  “If  any  of  * 
you  will  take  your  title  deeds  to  him,  and  show  that  they 
are  sound  and  valid,  he  will  certify  to  that  effect  on  §ach 
one  of  them  for  you,  so  as  to  remove  any  cloud  of  doubt 
that  may  be  hanging  over  them.” 

“But  were  they  good  ?” 

“Yes.  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  all  about  the 
law  upon  land  titles  in  this  State,  and  after  I  did  so  I  began 
looking  for  titles  that  could  be  perfected;  but  I  hunted  a 
long  time  before  I  found  any.  There  are  more  bogus  land 
titles  floating  around  this  town  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  country.” 

“Well,  tell  us  about  it.  Tell  us  about  it.” 

“Oh,  no ;  that  secret  is  worth  money.  It  has  made  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  me,  and  I’m  not 
giving  it  away.  I  saw  that  you  fellows  were  sizing  me  up 
the  wrong  way,  and  I  let  you  keep  on  at  it.” 

“Well,  what  will  you  take  for  the  secret  ?”  a  burly  specu¬ 
lator  asked. 

“I  haven’t  set  any  price  on  it  yet.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  put  a  price  on  it  and  sell  it?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’ll  wait  till  I  scoop  a  few  more  of  you  fel¬ 
lows.” 

“You  can’t  do  it,”  retorted  another;  “for  any  land  that 
you  would  buy  none  of  us  would  sell  to  you.  You’ve  prac¬ 
tically  shut  yourself  out  of  the  market,  and  you’ll  have  to 
buy  through  a  broker  after  this.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  came  here  to  buy  the  tract  of 
land  tying  to  the  east  of  my  ranche,  and  it  took  me  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  find  out  who  owned  it.  Mr.  Cruger  had  it,  and 
as  the  titles  were  very  shady,  I  bought  it  cheap,  but  I  guess 
I’ll  be  able  to  hold  it  as  long  as  I  wish  to.” 

Cruger  and  Yardley  looked  daggers  at  him.  Their 
friends  were  laughing  at  and  jeering  them  until  their  pa¬ 
tience  was  nearlv  exhausted. 

•/ 

In  the  meantime  a  crowd  had  gathered  around  Terry,- 
near  the  street  entrance  to  the  Exchange,  firing  innumer¬ 
able  questions  at  him.  A  big  speculator  took  him  by  the 
arm,  led  him  aside  and  asked  what  he  would  charge  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  lot  of  title  deeds  for  him  and  tell  him  how  tliev 

J 

could  be  perfected. 

“I  wouldn’t  charge  anything,  sir; ‘for  I  wouldn't  under¬ 
take  to  do  it  for  any  consideration.” 

“Why  not  ?  It’s  a  dead  sure  thing  for  you.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  not  here  in  that  sort  of  business.  If  you 
want  your  title  deeds  passed  upon  bv  a  competent  judge, 
take  them  to  Lawyer  Hinton,  and  he’ll  tell  you,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  just  what  they  are  worth,  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  perfected.” 

“Did  he  do  that*  business  for  Fearnot?” 

“Well,  Fearnot  never  bought  a  single  acre  until  Hinion 
examined  the  title  deeds  for  him,  so  you  can  understand 
from  that  what  a  good  lawyer  he  is.” 
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Quite  a  number  of  speculators  heard  Terry’s  remarks,  and 
a  number  of  them  hastened  to  take  their  title  deeds  to  the 
lawyer's  office.  They  told  him  they  wanted  him  to  examine 
every  one,  and  let  them  know  whether  or  not  they  were 
good,  bad  or  indifferent ;  or  whether  they  could  be  made 
good. 

“M  ell,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I’m  not  practicing  law  for 
pleasure.  I  must  have  a  fee  for  every  document  examined.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  the  speculators  ;  and  enough 
title  deeds  were  left  in  his  charge  that  day  to  pay  him  over 
a  thousand  dollars  in  fees. 

Lawyer  Musgrave,  Beasley’s  counsel,  who  had  drawn  up 
many  a  title  deed  for  the  swindlers,  sought  to  get  some  of 
that  business  for  himself;  but  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
everything  was  going  toward  Hinton. 

Fred  and  Terry  left  the  Exchange  and  called  on  Hinton, 
who  shook  hands  with  them  in  congratulation,  and  thanked 
them  for  the  business  they  had  thrown  his  way. 

“Oh,  the  rush  has  just  started,”  said  Fred.  “TJiey  are 
offering  Terry  and  me  big  fees  to  show  them  how  we  did  it, 
and  we  are  telling  them  to  come  to  you  and  find  out.  I 
believe  there  are  some  of  them  that  would  give  a  thousand 
dollars  to  know.  It’s  astonishing  the  number  of  men  that 
are  loaded  up  with  worthless  title  deeds,  which  they  are 
trying  to  unload  upon  somebody  else.” 

“Yes,  and  many  of  them  have  good  titles,  who  really 
don’t  know  it.  There  has  been  so  much  changing  of  owner¬ 
ship  during  the  wild  speculations  of  the  last  three  years  that 
the  very  ones  who  ought  to  have  confidence  have  very  little 
of  it.” 

Just  then  Yardley  entered  the  office  and  blurted  out : 

“Hinton,  I  intend  to  enter  suit  against  you  for  damages, 
for  telling  me,  after  you  had  examined  the  title  deeds  which 
I  submitted  to  you,  that  they  were  no  good,  when  at  the 
same  time  you  knew  they  were.” 

Hinton  smiled  and  remarked : 

“You  didn’t  submit  the  title  deeds  to  me  as  your  counsel, 
but  you  brought  them  here  at  the  request  of  Fearnot.  I 
was  his  counsel.  All  he  wanted  to  find. out  was  whether  or 
not  I  thought  the  title  could  be  perfected,  and  I  told  him 
they  were  just  about  the  same  as  the  other  purchases  he 
had  made.  He  asked  me  in  your  presence  if  I  advised  him 
to  make  the  purchase,  and  I  told  him  ‘no ;’  that  I  wouldn’t 
advise  any  client  of  mine  to  purchase  an. uncertainty.” 

“At  the  same  time'}Tou  knew  that  tine  title  could  be  per¬ 
fected,”  said  lrardley. 

“Yes,  and  I  knew  also  that  unless  they  could  be  per¬ 
fected  they  were  not  worth  the  paper*they  were  written  on. 
Now,  go  ahead  and  bring  your  suit,  and  in  so  doing  you’ll 
only  prove  to  everybody  what  an  old  chump  you  are.  He  paid 
you  every  penny  you  asked  for  the  land,  for  you  yourself 
knew  that  the  quit-claim  titles  you  held  were  a  risk,  and 
there  were  three  witnesses  present  who  heard  you  say,  when 
I  started  to  draw  up  the  deed,  that  you  wouldn’t  sign  any¬ 
thing  but  a  quit-claim.  I’m  giving  you  these  points  with¬ 
out  charging  you  anything  for  them.  And  when  you  made 
the  sale  you  figuratively  patted  yourself  on  the  back  for 
having  gotten  rid  of  the  land  at  the  price  you  received 

for  it.” 


The  old  speculator  saw  that  a  suit  would  be  utterly  use¬ 
less,  so  he  remarked : 

“Well,  I  confess  that  I  am  outwitted  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  that,  too,  by  a  youth  not  old  enough  to 
vote.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  lost  any  money  by  it,”  laugnea  Fred. 
“I  dare  say  you  made  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  on  tne 
trade.” 

“Well,  how  much  did  you  make?” 

“Oh,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  paid  you  your 
price  for  it.  Why  don’t  you  take  the  hint,  bring  all  your 
title  deeds  to  Mr.  Hinton  and  pay  him  a  fee  for  his  opinion 
concerning  them?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WIIAT  HAPPENED  TO  FRED  AND  TERRY  ONE  NIGHT  IN 

DENVER. 

Fred’s  speculation,  and  the  way  he  had  outwitted  the 
land  sharks  of  the  Denver  Land  Exchange,  was  exploited 
in  the  papers  in  a  sensational  way,  and  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule  was  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  speculators, 
and  it  at  once  gave  him  a  social  and  financial  status  that 
he  and  Terry  highly  appreciated.  They  received  invita¬ 
tions  to  dine  out  from  a  good  many  prominent  business 
men,  some  few  of  which  they  accepted.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  speculators  every  evening,  at  their  hotel,  nearly 
all  of  whom  seemed  eager  to  get  at  his  method  or  his  money. 
Sometimes  they  would  manage  to  slip  out  unperceived,  im¬ 
mediately  after  supper,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  One 
evening  they  found  themselves  shadowed  by  two  men,  and 
they  passed  through  several  unfrequented  streets,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  their  suspicions  were  correct. 

“Let’s  stop  on  the  corner,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “and  see 
what  they  will  do.  We  have  our  guns  with  us,  and  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.” 

“All  right;”  and  they  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  the 

two  men  who  had  been  shadowing  them  passed  them,  with 

their  hats  drawn  well  down  over  their  eves. 

«/ 

“Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “those  fellows  are  regular 
sand-baggers,  or  something  worse.  They  must  think  that 
we  carry  our  pockets  full  of  cash  and  are  waiting  for  us  to 
separate,  or  else  enter  some  trap  where  they  will  have  us 
at  their  mercy.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right,”  assented  Terry.  “Let’s 
go  down  this  street  and  see  if  they  will  come  back  to  chase 
us.” 

They  started  down  the  street,  and  before  they  reached 
the  next  corner  could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  the  two  fellows 
still  following  them. 

“Well,  let’s  cross  on  the  other  side  now  and  go  back.” 

“That  will  make  it  appear  as  though  we  were  afraid  of 
them,”  suggested  Fred. 

They  were  in  a  block  where  not  a  soul  was  in  sight  ex¬ 
cept  themselves  and  the  two  shadows.  They  crossed  over  on 
the  other  side  and  started  on  their  return,  and  just  as 
Fred  predicted,  the  two  men  construed  their  movements  as 
an  exhibition  of  fear  on  their  part.  They  ran  across  the 
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street,  planted  themselves  squarely  in  front  of  them,  and 
the  next  moment  the  two  boys  flashed  their  revolvers  full 
in  their  faces. 

“Hands  up!”  hissed  Fred. 

“\res,  hands  up  !”  said  Terry. 

The  two  fellows  growled,  but  raised  their  hands  above 
their  heads. 

“You’ve  got  the  drop  on  us,”  one  of  them  said. 

“Right  you  are,”  returned  Fred,  “and  if  you  don  t  keep 
your  hands  up  you’ll  drop  never  to  rise  again.’ 

“All  right,  I’m  no  fool,”  returned  the  man  in  front  of 
Fred. 

“Yes,  you  are  the  biggest  fool  I’ve  run  up  against  in 
Denver,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  pair  of  }rou.  \  ou  ve  man¬ 
aged  this  thing  badly,  for  we  got  onto  you  before  you  were 
well  started.  Now,  Terry,  go  through  your  man  with  your 
left  hand,  holding  your  gun  with  your  right,  ready  to  slug 
him  if  he  moves.” 

Terry  coolly  proceeded  to  search  his  man,  and  found  a 
revolver,  a  dirk  knife,  a  sand-bag,  a  watch  and  chain,  and 
a  few  dollars  in  money  on  him.  He  took  possession  of  all  of 
them,  and  then  went  through  the  other  fellow  the  same  way 
and  took  possession  of  similar  effects  that  he  found  upon 
him. 

“Now,  we’ll  go  to  the  police  station,”  said  Fred,  “and  if 
3’ou  fellows  make  a  break  you’ve  got  to  take  the  chances  of 
outrunning  a  bullet.  So  march  ahead,  now.” 

Without  uttering  a  word  the  two  men  turned,  walked  up 
the  street,  side  by  side,  with  Fred  and  Terry  following  be¬ 
hind,  about  five  feet  distant.  They  soon  got  out  of  the  un¬ 
frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and  met  many  people  of  both 
sexes,  coming  and  going,  without  attracting  any  attention. 

Suddenly  they  passed  in  front  of  a  saloon,  where  a  fight 
was  going  on  inside.  There  were  a  number  of  people  at  the 
door,  but  just  as  the  two  would-be  footpads  arrived  in  front 
of  it  a  crowd  rushed  out  and  almost  upset  them.  Fred  and 
Terry  themselves  were  almost  run  over,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  their  two  prisoners  were  gone.  They  searched  for 
them  in  vain.  9 

“What  sort  of  luck  do  you  call  this,  Terry  ?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  it’s  one  of  the  slips  that  you  meet  with  once  in  a 
while,”  Terry  laughed.  “We  can  go  to  the  station,  deliver 
the  plunder  we  took  from  them  and  make  a  statement  to 
the  officer  in  charge.” 

“Yes;  that’s  all  we  can  do;  so  come  ahead.” 

They  made  their  way  out  of  the  crowd,  which  had  within 
the  space  of  a  couple  of  minutes  increased  to  more  than  a 
hundred  people.  Policemen  came  running  up  from  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  but  the  two  concluded  to  go  on  to  the  station 
rather  than  to  turn  over  the  sandbags  and  revolvers  to  any 
policeman  on  a  beat.  They  entered  the  station,  where  they 
found  a  sergeant  sitting  at  his  desk,  and  without  uttering  a 
word  placed  the  revolvers,  knives  and  sandbags  down  before 
him.  The  sergeant’s  eyes  bulged  for  a  moment  as  he  looked 
at  the  ugly  weapons  and  then  at  the  two  boys. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked.  “Are  you  retiring  from 
business  ?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  want  to  make  an  assignment.” 

“Want  a  receiver  appointed,  I  suppose?”  asked  the  ser¬ 
geant.  ✓ 


“Well,  you’ll  receive  these  things,  won’t  you  ?”  and  he  laid 
down  the  two  watches  and  the  pocketbooks  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  footpads. 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I’m  here  for.” 

Fred  then  told  the  story  of  what  had  happened  and  how 
they  had  turned  the  tables  on  the  two  footpads,  and  how 
they  finally  lost  their  prisoners  by  being  run  into  by  a  crowd 
raised  by  a  fight  in  a  saloon.  When  the  sergeant  heard 
their  names  he  remembered  them  as  the  two  youths  who  had 
outwitted  the  land  sharks  and  caused  the  arrest  of  Specu¬ 
lator  Beasley.  He  and  several  of  his  officers  inspected  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  two  footpads  and  found  in  them  evidence 
to  establish  their  identitv,  as  well  as  their  haunts. 

“We’ll  have  those  fellows  inside  of  a  couple  of  hours,”  he 
said ;  and  he  called  up  two  of  his  detectives  and  sent  them 
out  in  quest  of  them. 

“Well,  you  know  where  to  find  us  when  you  want  us,”  said 
Fred. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  sergeant;  “but  you’d  better  wait  here 
until  they  bring  those  two  fellows  in.  The  captain  will  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  believe  that  he  knows  one  of 
you.” 

About  ten  minutes  later  a  police  captain  came  in  and 
recognized  Fred,  having  met  him  in  the  police  court  when 
he  went  there  with  Lawyer  Hinton  about  the  Beasley  case. 
When  he  learned  the  story  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  adventure 
with  the  footpads  he  shook  hands  with  both  of  them  and 
thanked  them  for  what  they  had  done  in  the  way  of  placing 
the  police  on  the  track  of  the  two  villains. 

“There  are  a  number  of  such  fellows  in  this  city,  some  of 
whom  have  gotten  away  with  big  wads  of  money  from  vic¬ 
tims  they  have  sandbagged,”  he  added. 

“Well,  we  don’t  travel  around  the  city  with  our  pockets 
full  of  money,”  said  Fred.  “We  went  out  for  a  stroll  to¬ 
night  just  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  that  hangs  around  the 
hotel.  We  live  out  on  a  ranche,  and,  of  course,  always  carry 
our  little  pocket  guns  with  us.” 

“Yes,  yes;  nearly  everybody  here  carries  a  weapon  of 
some  kind,  but  it  should  not  be  so.” 

“Well,  if  we  had  been  without  ours  to-night  we  would 
have  been  badly  hurt,  if  not  wiped  out.” 

“Very  true.  How  is  it  you  managed  to  keep  cool  and  not 
shoot  the  rascals  ?” 

“Oh,  we  had  the  drop  on  them  and  didn’t  care  to  go  any 
farther  than  to  turn 'them  over  to  the  police.  We  expected 
to  have  a  good  laugh  at  their  expense  when  we  turned  in  the 
effects  we  found  on  them,  but  the  crowd  that  rushed  out  of 
the  saloon  deprived  us  of  that  little  pleasure.” 

They  sat  in  the  captain’s  office  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours,  swapping  stories  with  him,  and  occasionally  recount¬ 
ing  some  of  their  adventures  in  their  trip  around  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  detectives  came  in,  brinmnsr  the 
two  footpads  handcuffed  together. 

“By  George,  Fred;  they  got  ’em!”  exclaimed  Terry;  and 
the  next  moment  he  sang  out : 

“Hello  !  what  did  you  give  us  the  slip  for?” 

The  two  prisoners  stared  at  him,  but  made  no  reply.  They 
were  well  known  to  the  police,  but  when  the  captain  ques¬ 
tioned  them  they  denied  owning  the  sandbags,  revolvers. 


watches  or  pocket  books;  said  they  had  never  seen  the  two 
youths  before. 

*‘A\  e  are  quiet,  peaceable  citizens,’’  said  one  of  them. 
“A  on  found  nothing  on  us  suspicious,  no  weapon  of  any 
kind,  nor  were  we  doing  anything  wrong.  Our  arrest  is 
simply  an  outrage.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  surprised  at  their  cool  cheek. 

“Are  you  going  to  stick  to  that  story?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  never  saw  you  before.” 

“All  right,  then.  Captain,  I  make  a  formal  charge 
against  these  men  of  being  footpads,  who  held  us  up  on  the 
street;  but  we  turned  the  tables  on  them  and  made  them 
prisoners,  and  soon  afterward  lost  them  in  a  crowd.” 

“All  right,"  said  the  captain.  “I  know  where  you  are 
stopping.  I  might  be  blamed  for  letting  you  go  to  your 
hotel,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it  all  the  same.  You  must  be  in 
the  police  court  at  nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  to  make 
the  charge  against  them,  and  they  will  be  remanded  for  the 
Grand  J ury.” 

“Say,  captain,”  said  one  of  the  prisoners,  “can  we  send 
for  a  lawyer  ?” 

“Yes,  of  course;”  and  they  sent  a  messenger  out  for  a 
lawyer  just  as  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  station  to  return  to 
the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  when  they  came  down  from  their  room 
to  go  in  to  breakfast  they  were  met  by  Lawyer  Musgrave. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  here  for  you  two,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“I’ve  been  retained  as  counsel  by  two  men  whose  arrest  you 
caused  last  night.” 

“'Hello!  is  that  so?”  said  Terry.  “It’s  a  little  singular 
that  your  clients  are  of  that  particular  stripe.” 

“I  do  a  great  deal  of  criminal  business,”  he  said.  “They 
sent  for  me  last  night  and  told  me  their  story.  They  claim 
that  they  never  held  you  two  up  nor  said  a  word  to  you  until 
you  thrust  your  revolvers  in  their  faces  and  ordered  them  to 
throw  up  their  hands.” 

“Did  they  tell  you  that  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  they  declared  in  the  station  to  the  captain  and  all 
his  policemen  that  they’d  never  seen  us  before.” 

Musgrave  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked: 

“It  is  always  a  prisoner's  privilege  to  plead  not  guilty.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  did  they  explain  to  you,  as  their 
counsel,  why  they  had  followed  us  for  over  a  dozen  blocks 
and  finally  run  across  the  street  in  a  belligerent  manner.” 

“Yes;  they  said  they  mistook  you  two  for  a  couple  of 
young  fellows  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge.” 

“Did  they  acknowledge  that  we  took  a  sandbag  from  each 
one  of  them  ?” 

Again  Musgrave  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  replied, 
saying: 

“They  admitted  that  you  disarmed  them.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  see  us  about  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Simply  to  see  if  we  can  come  to  some  understanding  by 
which  you  would  drop  the  mattor,  since  nobody  was  hurt 
and  they  were  held  up  instead  of  you.  They  are  willing  to 
make  it  all  right  with  you.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“That  is  for  you  to  suggest,”  answered  the  lawyer. 

“Well,  I’ve  no  suggestions  to  make;  but  will  say  that 


under  no  circumstances  can  we  be  induced  to  make  ourselves 
liable  for  compounding  a  felony.” 

“Of  course  not;  I  wouldn’t  countenance  such  a  thing.” 

“Well,  what  good  reason  can  you  advance  why  we  should 
let  a  couple  of  sandbaggers  go  free,  who  had  followed  us 
over  a  dozen  blocks  like  our  very  shadows  ?’’ 

That  was  a  poser  and  Musgrave  was  silenced  for  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

“We’re  going  in  to  breakfast  now,”  added  Fred,  “and 
maybe  you  can  think  up  an  answer  to  that  question  by  the 
time  we  come  out.  We  shall  go  from  here  to  the  police 
court  to  appear  against  them  unless  you  can  present  some 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so ;”  and  with  that  they 
both  bowed  to  him  and  passed  into  the  breakfast  room, 
where  they  spent  a  half  hour  over  the  meal. 

“Fred,  that  lawyer’ll  just  about  split  his  head  trying  to 
think  up  a  good  reason,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he  sipped  his 
coffee. 

“Yes ;  it’s  the  knottiest  question  he  has  tackled  in  many  a 
day,  I  guess,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  dare  say  he  was  authorized 
to  pay  down  a  pretty  good  sum  of  money  to  induce  us  not  to 
appear  against  them.” 

“Of  course;  that’s  what  he  is  waiting  to  do;  but  he's 
afraid  to  make  the  offer.  But  I’m  somewhat  anxious  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  reason  he  will  put  up  why  we  should 

let  them  off.” 

* 

When  they  finished  their  breakfast  they  went  out  into  the 
main  office  of  the  hotel  and  found  the  lawyer  waiting  for 
them.  He  beckoned  to  them  and  the}'-  went  with  him  to  a 
corner  of  the  reading  room,  where  he  assumed  an  air  of 
confidential  frankness  and  said : 

“So  far  as  the  two  men  are  concerned  I  can  give  you  no 
good  reason  whatever  why  you  should  let  them  off.  The 
best  reason  I  can  put  up  is  that  one  of  them  has  a  wife  and 
four  children  depending  on  him  for  support,  and  in  case  he 
is  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  they  will  be  left  to  starve, 
for  the  families  of  convicts  receive  very  little  sympathy. 
Neither  his  wife  nor  his  children  have  any  idea  that  he  is 
anything  else  but  a  square,  honest,  poor  man.  It  will  dis¬ 
grace  them  for  life  if  he  is  convicted.  Three  of  his  children 
are  girls,  and  it  will  place  a  shadow  upon  their  future  that 
will  follow  them  dll  through  life.  The  other  one  has  a  poor, 
old  widowed  mother,  who  is  dependent  entirely  upon  him, 
and  I  will  say  this  for  him,  that  while  he  is  a  bad  citizen,  he 
has  taken  good  care  of  his  old  mother.” 

“That’s  a  redeeming  trait  in  any  man,”  remarked  Fred; 
“and  if  you  will  bring  the  old  mother  Vnd  the  wife  and 
children  into  court  and  prove  just  what  you  have  said  I  will 
withdraw  the  charge  I  have  made  against  them.” 

Musgrave  was  silent  again  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
took  out  his  watch,  glanced  at  it  and  said : 

“The  case  comes  up  within  an  hour.  It  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  women  and  children  there  by  that  time.  If 
the  case  is  postponed  twenty-four  hours  I’ll  have  them  in 
court.” 

“All  right,  I’ve  no  objection  to  that.  You  can  make  the 
motion  for  a  postponement  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  I 
guess  no  objection  would  be  urged  by  any  one.” 

Musgrave  went  away  and  Fred  winked  at  Terry,  asking : 

“Do  you  catch  on,  old  man  ?” 
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“Can't  say  that  I  do,”  replied  Terry.  “What  is  it  ?” 

“Why,  lie’s  going  to  hunt  up  an  old  woman  to  personate 
the  mother  and  another  to  bring  in  four  children  to  pass 
them  off  as  his  family.” 

“Great  Scott !  do  you  think  that’s  his  game,  Fred?” 

“I’d  gamble  on  it,”  Fred  laughed. 

“Well,  it  would  be  a  risky  game  for  them  to  play, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

“Yes;  at  least  I  should  think  it  would  be;  but  when  the 
case  is  postponed  I’ll  tell  the  police  captain  about  it,  and  his 
detectives  can  very  quickly  find  out  all  about  it.” 

They  went  to  the  police  court,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
counsel  for  the  two  prisoners  the  case  went  over  for  another 
day. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  called  at  the  station  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  captain. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  yarn,”  laughed  the  captain,  when  he  heard 
the  story.  “We’ve  got  those  fellows’  records  and  could 
smash  a  story  like  that  in  a  few  minutes  in  court.  Now, 
mark  what  I  tell  you,  that  they’re  going  to  bring  an  old 
woman  to  see  you  two  boys  who  will  cry  and  wring  her  hands 
in  behalf  of  her  poor  son,  and  maybe  they’ll  bring  another 
woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms  to  play  the  role  of  wife  and 
mother.” 

“Great  Scott !  I  couldn’t  stand  that,”  said  Terry.  “I’m 
a-going  to  skip  out  for  the  day.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  don’t  want  to  run  up  against  a 
thing  of  that  kind.” 

“Well,  you’ll  find  that  to  be  the  game,”  said  the  captain, 
“for  they  wouldn’t  dare  bring  them  into  court.” 

They  went  back  to  the  hotel,  stayed  there  about  an  hour, 
and  went  over  to  the  Land  Exchange,  where  they  were  in¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  speculators  offering  them  lands  in 
different'  parts  of  the  State  at  extremely  low  prices. 

“Are  the  titles  all  right?”  was  the  question  Fred  put  to 
every  one  of  them. 

“You  must  take  the  chances  on  that,”  nearly  all  replied. 

“I’ve  got  a  ranche  I’ll  sell  you,”  said  another;  “and  the 
titles  are  all  0.  Iv.” 

“How  much  per  acre  do  you  want  for  it?”  Fred  asked 
him. 

“I  want  you  to  make  an  offer.” 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  here,  come  this  way,”  and  the  speculator  ran  his 
arm  through  Fred’s  and  led  him  away  through  the  crowd. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IIOW  FRED  NARROWLY  ESCAPED  BEING  CAUGHT  IN  A  LAND 

shark’s  TRAP. 

Fred  retired  to  a  corner  with  the  speculator,  who  said  to 
him : 

“There  are  ten  thousand  acres  in  the  ranche;  good  build¬ 
ings  on  it ;  not  another  house  will  have  to  be  put  up.  It’s 
all  ready  for  a  man  to  start  cattle  raising.  The  owner  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  some  ranchmen,  and  his  widow  is 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  property  and  return  east  to  her 


people.  She  has  had  several  offers  for  it,  but  the  would-be 
buyers  had  very  little  cash.  To  get  all  cash  she  will  let  it 
go  for  really  half  price;  in  fact,  for  about  what  it  cost  to 
put  up  the  buildings  on  it.  Hence  it  is  practically  giving 
away  the  land.”  * 

“Never  mind  about  singing  all  that  to  me.  Name  your 
figures,”  said  Fred. 

“Twenty  thousand  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 

“That’s  cheap  enough ;  but  how  about  the  titles  ?” 

“They’re  all  right.” 

“Where  can  I  see  them?” 

“At  my  office.  Come  with  me  right  now  and  I’ll  show 
them  to  you.” 

Fred  left  the  Exchange  with  him  and  went  to  a  house  on  a 
back  street  which  he  thought  a  rather  singular  place  for  a 
real  estate  office.  They  entered  a  room  which  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  used  as  a  temporary  office,  for  there  was 
a  desk,  chairs  and  tables,  with  pens  and  paper,  and  the 
pigeon  holes  of  the  desk  full  of  letters  and  papers.  The 
speculator  opened  a  drawer  and  selected  a  title  deed  from 
what  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  other  similar  documents, 
which  he  opened  and  spread  out  for  Fred  to  read.  The 
latter  read  it  carefully,  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  all  0.  K.  The  chain  of  titles,  from  the 
original  Government  grant,  appeared  to  be  perfect;  yet  he 
could  but  wonder  why  such  a  splendid  piece  of  property 
should  be  offered  at  such  a  price.  He  estimated  that  it  was 
worth  anvwhere  from  fortv  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

“This  appears  to  be  all  right,”  he  remarked. 

“Of  course  it  is.  There  isn’t  a  flaw  in  it,  and  the  price 
is  just  about  one-half  its  real  value.” 

“Well,  I  would  like  to  have  my  lawyer  see  this,”  remarked 
Fred  as  he  folded  up  the  document.  I  can  pay  the  cash  for 
it,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right  I’ll  take  it.” 

“Who  is  your  lawyer  ?”  the  speculator  asked. 

“Mr.  Hinton,  on  Main  street.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  I  know  him.  I’ll  go  round  there  with  you,  and 
we’ll  have  him  examine  it,”  and  he  put  the  document  in  his 
pocket  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

On  the  way  Fred  asked  him  where  the  widow  was. 

“She’s  in  the  city  here,  and  will  come  to  my  office  at  any 
time  on  half  hour’s  notice.” 

“Why  do  you  keep  an  office  around  on  a  back  street?” 
Fred  asked  him. 

“Because  I  own  the  house  where  I  live,  and  hence  don’t 
have  to  pay  any  office  rent.  I  make  all  my  sales,  anyway, 
at  the  Land  Exchange.  Nobody  goes  around  to  the  real 
estate  offices  looking  for  real  estate,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
one  fitting  up  a  fine  office  on  a  business  street  and  then 
doing  all  his  business  at  the  Exchange.” 

“Yes;  that’s  so,”  assented  Fred;  “but  some  men  like  to 
make  a  big  show,  so  as  to  impress  customers.” 

“That’s  it;  that’s  it  exactly.  All  the  impression  I  care 
to  make  on  a  customer  can  be  done  with  a  map  of  the  land 
and  the  title  deed.” 

They  reached  Hinton’s  office,  where  Fred  asked  the  specu¬ 
lator  for  the  title  deed,  and  when  he  received  it  he  passed 
it  over  to  the  lawyer,  with  the  request  that  he  examine  it 
carefully  and  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 

“All  right;  take  seats,”  returned  Hinton;  and  the  two  sat 
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down  near  a  table  and  conversed  in  low  tones,  while  the 
lawyer  inspected  the  title  deed. 

It  took  him  over  twenty  minutes  to  read  it  over  carefully, 
and  then  he  looked  over  his  glasses  at  Fred,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  : 

“This  is  all  right :  not  a  break  in  the  chain.” 

“You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  yes ;  nothing  wrong  about  this.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  you  in  your  private  office  a  few  minutes, 

I  please.” 

The  lawyer  arose  and  led  the  way  to  a  little  room,  where 
he  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  that  man,  Mr.  Hinton?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Very  little,”  was  the  reply.  “I  believe  he’s  been  specu¬ 
lating  in  land  here  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  I’ve  never 
had  any  dealings  with  him,  nor  have  I  heard  anything  to 
his  discredit.” 

“Well,  the  reason  I  asked  you  was  this;  that  ranche  is 
worth  anywhere  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and 
yet  he  offers  it  to  me  for  twenty  thousand,  and  naturally  it 
makes  me  suspect  something  wrong.” 

“There  must  be  something  wrong,”  said  Hinton,  “yet  the 
title  deeds  are  all  right.  I  can’t  understand  why  it  should 
be  offered  at  such  a  price.  What  explanation  does  he  give  ?” 

“Fie  says  that  several  offers  have  been  made  the  widow  to 
take  the  lands  off  her  hands  at  a  much  higher  price,  but 
that  the  parties  have  very  little  cash.  She  wants  to  sell  out, 
get  the  money  and  go  east  to  her  people.” 

“Well,  that  sounds  reasonable  enough;  yet,  if  it  was  of¬ 
fered  officially  by  the  Exchange  it  would  bring  anywhere 
between  thirtv-five  and  fortv  thousand  dollars.  Have  vou 
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seen  the  widow  ?” 

“JSro,”  said  Fred.  “He  stated  that  she  was  in  the  city 
>  and  would  appear  at  his  office  at  any  time  on  a  half  hour’s 
notice.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  widow’s  identity  before 

you  pay  out  any  money,”  suggested  the  lawyer.  “It  may  be 

that  her  husband  left  a  will  devising  the  property  to  some 

other  party,  or  there  may  be  mortgages  covering  it  pretty 
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near  to  the  limit.” 

“I  guess  I  won’t  take  it,”  said  Fred.  .  “I’m  afraid  of  it; 
but  yet  I’ll  try  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  it  before  I  tell 
^  him  so.” 

Fred  passed  out  of  the  little  private  office  and  joined  the 
speculator,  saying  to  him : 

^  “Come  ahead,  we’ll  go  back  to  your  office.” 

They  returned  to  the  dingy  little  office  on  the  back  street 
where  Fred  said  to  the  proprietor : 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  widow  who  owns  that  ranche,  and 
she  must  be  identified  before  I  pay  out  such  a  big  sum  of 
money;  and,  furthermore,  must  make  sure  that  no  will  was 
made  bequeathing  the  property  to  some  other  party,  or  that 
no  mortgages  are  hanging  over  it.” 

“Anything  else?”  the  speculator  asked,  in  a  rather  sneer¬ 
ing  tone. 

“No;  J  believe  that’s  about  all.” 

“She  can  be  very  easily  identified  here  in  the  city  by  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintances.  Her  husband  has  been  dead  over 
three  months,  no  will  has  been  found,  nor  has  she  any 


knowledge  of  any  mortgage  on  the  property.  The  search 
that  you  speak  of  might  take  weeks  or  months  to  finish  up. 
In  the  meantime  she  is  extremely  anxious  to  return  east.” 

“Yes;  that’s  all  right.  Yet  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  out 
such  a  sum  of  money  until  fully  satisfied  on  the  points  I 
have  mentioned.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  we  can  arrange  that.  Pay  one- 
half  cash  and  give  her  a  mortgage  upon  it  for  the  other  half 
to  be  paid  within  six  months,  and  if  you  wish  to  do  so  the 
payment  can  be  made  conditional  upon  her  statement  that 
no  claims  of  any  nature  whatever  exist  against  the  prop¬ 
erty.” 

Fred  was  almost  tempted  to  accept  the  offer,  and  he  sim¬ 
ply  remarked : 

“Let  me  have  a  talk  with  the  widow.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  have  her  here  within  half  an  hour.” 

“Well,  it’s  about  my  dinner  time,”  said  Fred,  looking  at 
his  watch.  “Suppose  you  have  her  come  here  at  two 
o’clock.” 

“All  right.  Bring  the  money  with  you,  or  a  certified 
check,  and  we’ll  close  up  the  business  at  once,  if  you  are 
satisfied.” 

Fred  left  the  house  more  suspicious  than  ever  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  and  before  going  to  his  dinner  he  hastened 
to  the  police  station,  had  a  talk  with  the  captain,  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  suspicions  to  him. 

“I  know  Larkin  well,”  said  the  captain.  “If  there  is 
anything  crooked  about  him  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  He’s 
been  a  land  speculator  here  for  several  years,  but  like  pretty 
near  all  of  them,  he  has  bought  and  sold  land  with  shady 
titles.  He  is  a  quiet,  secretive,  close-fisted  sort  of  fellow.” 

“Has  he  a  family?”  Fred  asked. 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  his  having  one.  He  has  had  his 
office  in  that  old  frame  building  for  several  years.  There’s 
a  woman  and  her  husband  living  m  it,  but  I  really  don't 
know  whether  he  boards  with  them  or  they’re  boarding  with 
him.” 

“Well,  I  want  one  of  your  best  detectives  to  go  immediate¬ 
ly,  keep  a  watch  on  the  house  and  shadow  a  woman  that  will 
come  there  claiming  to  be  a  Widow  Bedford.  When  she 
leaves  the  house  let  him  follow  and  find  out  all  about  her. 
I’ll  postpone  closing  the  deal  until  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  or  not  she  is 
all  right.” 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  Fred’s  interview  with  the 
captain  a  detective  was  watching  Larkin’s  house.  Fred  saw 
him  on  duty,  as  he  went  there  at  two  o’clock.  Larkin  met 
him  at  the  door,  led  him  into  the  little  office  and  introduced 
him  to  a  well-dressed  woman,  apparently  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  as  Mrs.  Bedford,  the  widow  who 
owned  the  ten  thousand  acre  ranche.  He  made  a  very  pro¬ 
found  bow,  sat  down  in  front  of  her  and  instantly  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  if  she  had  ever  lived  on  a  ranche  she 
must  have  kept  indoors  all  the  time,  for  her  face  showed  no 
evidences  of  the  sun  and  wind  that  leave  their  marks  so 
freely  upon  every  one  living  a  ranche  life.  He  asked  her  a 
good  many  questions  about  the  ranche,  found  her  pretty 
well  posted,  but  lamentably  ignorant  of  certain  details  in 
cattle  raising.  Larkin  listened,  and  at  times  there  came 
into  his  face  evidences  of  uneasiness. 
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She  denied  that  her  husband  had  ever  made  a  will  or 
placed  a  mortgage  on  the  ranche.  Everything  was  paid  for. 
She  had  sold  the  cattle  off  to  various  cattle  buyers,  and  she 
had  left  it  with  only  one  man  in  charge  as  a  guard. 

“Oh,  I  guess  it’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  have  to  have 
my  lawyer  draw  up  the  papers  some  time  to-morrow. 

“Why,  I  can  draw  them  up  right  now,  inside  of  twenty 
minutes,”  said  Larkin. 

“Yes;  I  could  fill  out  a  blank  deed  myself,”  returned 
Fred;  “but  where  so  much  depends  upon  having  the  docu¬ 
ments  right  I  prefer  to  have  a  careful  lawyer  attend  to  the 
business  for  me.  We  can  meet  there  to-morrow  afternoon 
and  sign  them.” 

“I  won’t  go  to  Hinton’s  office,”  said  the  widow.  “I  have 
sold  other  property  and  Mr.  Larkin  drew  up  the  papers  just 
as  well  as  any  lawyer  could." 

“I  don’t  doubt  that,  madam,”  said  Fred,  “but  Mr.  Hinton 
is  my  counsel,  and  I  will  pay  out  no  money  except  upon 
title  deeds  drawn  by  him  at  his  office.” 

Larkin  and  the  widow  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  latter  finally  asked : 
“Well,  what’s  to  be  done  ?” 

'  ‘  v 

“Oh,  we’ll  have  to  let  him  draw  the  papers,”  said  Larkin, 
“and  we  can  bring  them  back  here  for  your  signature.” 

“Oh,  well,  that’s  all  right,  then.  I  can  call  here  at  three 
o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon,  prepared  to  sign  the  papers, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  farther  delay  about  it.” 

Fred  went  away,  leaving  the  house  alone,  and  in  passing 
the  detective  on  the  street  asked : 

1  “Did  vou  see  the  woman?” 

“Yes;  and  I  know  who  she  is.  Her  name  is  Sadie 
Moore.  She  lives  on  Miller  street,  and  has  something  of  a 
v  shady  reputation.”  t  > 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  I’ve  known  her  by  sight  for  three  years.” 

“Has  she  lived  in  the  city  here  all  that  time  ?” 

“Yes;  the  captain  knows  her,  too.” 

“All  right,  then.  Just  keep  your  eye  on  her  after  she 
leaves  the  house,  find  out  where  she  goes  and  come  to  the 
captain  for  further  instruction.” 

Fred  then  went  in  search  of  Terry  and  found  him  at  the 
Land  Exchange. 

“Say,  Fred,  I’ve  been  looking  for  you.  Come  out  of  this 
quick,”  said  Terry;  and  he  ran  his  arm  through  Fred’s, 
hurried  off  through  a  side  entrance  and  hastened  down  a 
street  leading  off  from  Main. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  Lawyer  Musgrave  has  got  two  women  in  the  parlor 
at  the  Denver  Hotel  waiting  for  him,  and  he’s  looking  for 
both  of  us  to  take  us  to  them.” 

“Well,  the  captain  was  right,  wasn’t  he?” 

“Yes;  and  1  guess  we’ll  have  to  eat  an^l  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-night,  or  else  submit  to  a  harrowing  scene  with  those 
two  women.  Where  in  thunder  have  you  been  so  long?” 

Fred  told  him  the  story  of  the  trap  a  land  shark  had 
spread  for  him  and  how  near  he  came  falling  into  it.  Terry 
whistled  as  he  listened.  Then  he  blurted  out :  . 

“They  are  as  bad  as  a  gang  of  tliree-card-monte  men.” 
“Yes;  every  bit  as  bad;  but  if  I  don’t  land  the  pair  of 
them  in  jail  to-morrow  I’ll  write  myself  down  as  having 


forgotten  how  to  do  some  things.  They  must  have  stolen 
those  title  deeds  and  are  planning  to  make  a  big  scoop  and 
skip  out  together  for  parts  unknown.  We  must  go  round 
to  the  station,  for  I  must  arrange  a  plan  to  trap  both  of 
them  just  at  the  right  time.” 

They  reached  the  station  house,  where  Fred  arranged 
with  the  captain  to  have  a  couple  of  detectives  on  hand  near 
the  Larkin  house  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon.  That  done 
they  made  a  circuit  of  several  blocks,  entered  Hinton’s  office, 
where  Fred  told  him  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made. 

“Well,  well !”  ejaculated  the  old  lawyer,  “I  never  dreamed 
that  Larkin  would  engage  in  crooked  business.” 

“Well,  I  was  suspicious  from  the  first,”  remarked  Fred, 
“and  now  I  want  a  little  bit  of  advice  as  to  how  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  clear  case  against  them  before  their  arrest. 
I  have  arranged  for  Larkin  to  come  here  and  have  you  draw 
up  the  papers  to  my  satisfaction,  after  which  we  are  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  house  for  the  widow’s  signature.” 

“Well,  there  must  be  two  witnesses  for  that,”  said  the 
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lawyer. 

“Yes;  I  presume  Larkin  himself  will  do  for  one,  and 
Terry  here  will  do  for  the  other.” 

“Very  well,  then ;  when  the  signatures  are  made  you  must 
pay  a  sum  of  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars,  and  ask 
Larkin  to  accompany  you  to  the  bank  for  the  balance.  The 
woman  can  be  arrested  in  hiS  absence,  and  he  can  be  taken 
in  charge  by  an  officer  at  the  bank.” 

“Before  I  pay  the  money  to  him  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  if  they  take  the  hundred  dollars  from  you  it’s  just 
as  bad  as  though  you  gave  them  the  ten  thousand.” 

Fred  and  Terry  left  the  office  and  went  to  the  Lincoln 
House  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Lawyer  Mus¬ 
grave  until  they  should  meet  him  in  the  court  the  next 
morning. 

In  the  meantime  Musgrave  was  searching  everywhere  for 
them  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  them  and  the  two 
women  whom  he  had  secured  to  represent  the  old  mother  of 
one  prisoner  and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  children  of  the 
other.  He  even  employed  three  or  four  friends  to  help  him 
in  the  search,  but  Fred  and  Terry  remained  in  their  room  in 
the  Lincoln  House  reading  the  daily  papers  and  discussing 
their  future  plans.  I 

The  next  morning  they  had  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  call  a 
close  carriage  for  them,  and  in  it  they  rode  fo  the  police 
court  and  entered  the  room  without  being  seen  by  Musgrave, 
who  was  there  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  his  two  clients, 
who  were  soon  brought  in  by  a  couple  of  policemen.  Just 
before  they  were  arraigned  he  caught  sight  of  Fred  and 
Terry  and  hastening  over  to  where  they  were  seated,  asked : 

“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  ?”  - 

“We’ve  been  visiting  a  sick  friend,”  replied  Ttfirry,  “and 
we  had  to  remain  all  night  with  him.” 

“Well,  I  had  the  wife  and  mother  all  the  afternoon  at  the 
hotel  in  the  ladies’  parlor  waiting  for  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Fred,  “but  if  they  are  here  it  will  do 
just  as  well.  Present  them  to  the  court,  make  the  plea,  and 
I'll  withdraw  the  charge.” 

“They  are  not  here,”  said  Musgrave  vTho  old  mother 
is  just  heartbroken  and  sick,  after  Hie  long  hours  of  waiting 
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without  seeing  you,  and  the  little  babe  with  the  wife  is  in  a 
bad  way ;  hence  the  mother  couldn’t  appear.” 

“Well,  tell  that  story  to  the  judge,”  suggested  Fred. 

“Suppose  that  I  ask  for  another  postponement  and  you 
see  them  for  yourself.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do !”  returned  Fred.  “I’m  on  to  the  whole 
game,  Mr.  Musgrave.  Not  for  your  right  arm  would  you 
mention  the  wife  or  mother  of  either  prisoner  in  this  court.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  FRED  FEARNOT  FIGURES  AS  DEFENDANT  AND 

PLAINTIFF. 

Musgrave  was  staggered  by  Fred’s  remark,  but  for  a  few 
brief  moments  only.  Then  he  coolly  pretended  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  asked: 

“Kindly  explain  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“With  pleasure,”  replied  Fred.  “I  mean  that  wife  and 
mother  business  is  a  fraud.  They  exist  only  in  your  im¬ 
agination.  I  had  detectives  make  inquiries  yesterday  and 
got  at  the  truth.  I  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  two  women 
you  had  persuaded  to  personate  the  wife  and  mother,  for  I 
disliked  very  much  to  get  mixed  up  into  scenes  of  that  kind. 
Now,  if  you’ve  got  the  cheek  to  get  up  and  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  wife  and  mother  before  the  judge  I  will  agree  to  say  to 
the  judge  that  if  your  statement  is  true  I  will  withdraw  the 
charge.” 

Just  then  the  case  was  called  and  Musgrave  turned  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  clients  without  making  any  reply  to  Fred’s 
proposition.  Fred  and  Terry  told  their  story  to  the  judge, 
and  Musgrave  asked  permission  to  cross-question  them.  It 
was  granted,  and  he  proceeded  on  a  line  of  questioning  that 
the  judge  soon  put  a  stop  to,  as  being  entirely  irrelevant. 
The  two  prisoners  were  remanded  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  left  the  court  room,  leaving  Musgrave  in  a 
towering  rage. 

They  had  little  time  to  lose,  for  they  were  to  meet  Larkin, 
the  land  shark,  at  Hinton’s  office,  where  the  latter  was  to 
draw  up  the  title  deeds  for  the  ten  thousand  acre  ranche. 

They  arrived  there  a  little  ahead  of  the  speculator,  who 
finally  came  in,  greeted  them  blandly  and  handed  the  title 
deeds  over  to  the  lawyer  for  his  guidance  in  drawing  up  one 
to  be  signed  by  the  widow.  Hinton  took  time,  filled  out  the 
document  properly,  and  handed  it  back,  with  the  remark : 

“Of  course  you  understand,  Mr.  Larkin,  that  there  will 
have  to  be  two  witnesses  to  Mrs.  Bedford’s  signature.” 

“Yes ;  that’s  all  right.  I  can  sign  it  as  one  witness,  and  I 
presume  we  can  get  another  one.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  friend  here  being  the  other 
witness?”  Fred  asked,  pointing  to  Terry. 

“He’ll  do  just  as  well  as  anybody,”  remarked  Larkin. 
“Now,  if  you  are  ready  we’ll  return  to  my  office.” 

They  accompanied  him  to  his  office,  where  Terry  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  woman  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  signa¬ 
tures.  Larkin  laid  the  deeds  on  the  desk  before  her  and 
told  her  where  to  sign  her  name.  She  signed  in  a  very  neat 


hand,  “Mary  Bedford.”  Then  Larkin  and  Terry  signed  as 
witnesses. 

“Now,  Mr.  Larkin,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  not  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  big  sums  of  money  about  with  me.  Here’s  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  cash.  Fold  up  the  deed,  put  it  in  your 
pocket,  come  with  me  to  the  bank,  get  the  nine  thousand 
and  nine  hundred  dollars,  turn  the  deed  over  to  me  and  that 
ends  it,”  and  he  laid  the  hundred  dollars  in  bills  down  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  woman. 

She  took  them  up  and  handed  them  over  to  Larkin,  who 
stowed  them  away  in  his  pocket,  saying : 

“I  was  under  the  impression  you  would  have  a  certified 
check  with  you.” 

“Well,  I  did  think  of  doing  so,  but  I  had  to  go  to  the 
police  court  to  make  charges  against  a  pair  of  sandbaggers, 
and  from  there  I  went  straight  to  Hinton’s  office.  It  won’t 
take  us  over  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  bank,”  and  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  made  a  profound  bow  to  the  woman,  who  returned 
it,  and  then  he  left  the  house,  followed  by  Larkin  and  Terry. 

When  they  reached  the  bank  Fred  noticed  a  detective 
there  waiting  for  him.  Instead  of  drawing  a  cheek  for  the 
money  Fred  beckoned  to  the  detective  and  remarked : 

“Here’s  your  man.  Do  your  duty.” 

The  detective  displayed  his  shield  and  at  the  same  time 
caught  hold  of  Larkin’s  arm,  saying: 

“You’re  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Larkin.” 

The  land  shark  caught  his  breath  as  though  a  pail  of  ice 
water  had  been  emptied  on  him.  He  staggered  back  as  if 
stricken  a  blow.  Then  he  gasped  out : 

“What  does  this  mean?” 

“It  means  that  I  was  on  to  your  game  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,”  answered  Fred.  “Sadie  Moore  is  in  custody  also 
bv  this  time.” 

At  hearing  the  name  of  his  accomplice  called  Larkin  al¬ 
most  collapsed.  The  detective,  however,  never  let  go  his 
grasp  on  his  arm. 

“Come,”  said  he.  “Let’s  go  round  to  the  station  house 
and  not  make  a  scene.” 

Larkin  went  along  with  him  without  uttering  a  word,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Fred  and  Terry.  When  they  reached  there  they 
found  the  woman  in  charge  of  another  detective,  who  had 
brought  her  in  scarcely  two  minutes  before.  She  was  much 
cooler  than  Larkin  himself  was,  and  wanted  to  know  why 
she  had  been  subjected  to  such  fin  outrage. 

“Madam,”  said  Fred,  “vour  name  is  Sadie  Moore;  yet  you 
signed  it  as  Mary  Bedford  to  a  title  deed  for  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land.  You  have  not  only  committed  a  forgery,  but 
you  have  conspired  to  swindle  me  out  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.” 

She  protested  that  her  name  was  Mary  Bedford,  and  that 
Sadie  Moore  was  simply  an  assumed  name,  whilst  living  in 
the  city.  The  policeman  laughed  at  her,  took  down  her 
name,  age,  residence  and  committed  her  and  Larkin  to 
separate  cells. 

The  arrest  caused  a  big  sensation,  for  Larkin  and  the 
woman  were  both  well  known,  but  up  to  that  date  the  former 
had  borne  a  good  reputation.  The  latter’s  character,  how¬ 
ever,  was  shadv. 

They  sent  for  counsel,  and,  of  course,  Lawyer  Musgrave 
had  more  clients.  lie  called  on  Fred  at  the  Denver  House. 
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“Say,  Musgrave,  I’ve  been  drumming  up  business  for  you 
ever  since  I  reached  the  city.  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  I  was 
paid  a  little  commission?’5 

“Well,  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  made  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  you  had  I  known  anything  about  your  abilities  in 
that  line,”  returned  the  lawyer.  “It’s  your  own  fault  that 
you  haven’t  made  me  any  proposition  to  that  effect.  You’ve 
gotten  a  mighty  good  man  into  trouble.” 

“Yes;  1  guess  it’s  the  case  of  another  good  man  gone 
wrong.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  the  lawyer 
asked. 

“Nothing  except  to  give  them  both  a  taste  of  the  law.  It 
was  about  the  worst  swindle  that  I  was  ever  up  against,  and, 
to  be  frank  with  you,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  being  caught 
by  it,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  suspicious  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  fact,  had  I  not  become  suspicious  of  nearly 
every  land  speculator  that  I’ve  run  up  against  in  Denver  I 
would  have  been  roped  in  to  the  tune  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  with  the  greatest  ease.  As  it  is,  I’m  out  the  one 
hundred  dollars  I  paid  them,  besides  the  twenty-five  dollars 
I’ve  had  to  pay  Lawyer  Hinton  for  the  trouble  he  took  in 
examining  the  title  deeds  and  drawing  up  a  new  one.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  lose  a  penny.” 

“All  right,  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  I  will  make  no  promise  in 
consideration  of  your  doing  so.” 

The  lawyer  returned  him  the  money,  for  which  Fred  gave 
him  a  receipt,  and  he  went  away ;  and  Fred  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  they  met  in  the  court  room  the  next  day,  when  the 
lawyer  was  very  defiant  in  claiming  the  innocence  of  his 
client.  It  turned  out  that  in  some  unaccountable  manner 
the  old  and  new  title  deeds  which  were  in  Larkin’s  pocket 
when  he  was  arrested  in  the  bank  had  disappeared.  They 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  the  police  station  and  locked  up 
in  the  sergeant’s  desk,  together  with  a  few  other  trifling 
effects.  When  a  search  was  made  for  them  they  could  not 
be  found. 

The  prisoners  were  remanded  till  the  next  day  to  give  the 
police  time  to  find  the  papers,  but  they  were  never  found; 
hence  the  chances  of  their  conviction  for  forgery  and 
swindling  were  very  slight.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 
they  were  admitted  to  bail  and  Musgrave,  meeting  Fred,  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  got  the  best  of  you  that  time.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  satisfied.  I’m 
not  out  a  penny  and  I've  outwitted  all  the  land  sharks  up  to 
date,  and  count  myself  as  being  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ahead  of  them.” 

“Well,  don’t  go  to  crowing  too  soon.” 

No,  I  m  not  doing  any  crowing  at  all.  I’m  no^;  much 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  I’ll  say  this  for  your  two 
friends,  though,  that  it  was  the  slickest  game  I  was  ever  up 
against,  and  some  day  I  11  have  a  quiet  little  celebration 
over  my  good  luck  in  successfully  bucking  against  it.  Of 
course  you  re  the  only  one  who  is  making  anything  out  of 
it  unless  you  are  a  partner  in  the  game.” 

“Everything  is  fish  that  gets  into  my  net,”  coolly  re¬ 
marked  Musgrave. 

“Yes;  I’m  satisfied  of  that.” 

“Do  you  never  get  any  other  kind  of  clients?” 


“Yes;  I  have  a  very  general  practice,  but  I  make  the  most 
money  in  the  criminal  courts.” 

“Always  as  a  defender  of  criminals  ?” 

“Yes;  I’m  generally  retained  for  the  defense.” 

They  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  just  above 
the  Land  Exchange,  and  Larkin  came  by.  He  stopped  and4 
shook  hands  with  Musgrave  and  then  had  the  cheek  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  hand  to  Fred,  with  the  remark : 

“You  didn’t  beat  me  so  badly  after  all,  Mr.  Fearnot;  so 
we  may  as  well  shake  hands  and  be  friends.” 

“I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  scoundreL, 
when  I  know  them,”  replied  Fred,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
hand  extended  to  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Larkin  raised  his  hand  and  slapped  him 
full  in  the  face.  The  next  moment  Fred  dealt  him  one  that 
sent  him  reeling  back  off  the  curbstone,  causing  him  to  lose 

his  balance  and  fall  flat  on  his  back  in  the  street.  The  next 

• _ 

moment  Musgrave  jumped  at  Fred,  who  turned  and  went  at 
him  like  a  thrashing  machine,  dealing  blows  with  both  fists. 
He  fought  back  savagely,  but  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds  he 
had  been  smashed  on  the  nose  and  both  eyes,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  or  'seventeenth  second  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
rushed  across  the  street,  Larkin  scrambled  to  his  feet,  only 
to  be  knocked  down  again.  By  that  time  quite  a  crowd  had 
gathered  around,  but  no  one  offered  to  interfere  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace.  Suddenly  a  burly  young  fellow  sang  out : 

“What  are  you  thrashing  a  man  old  enough  to  be  your 
father  for?” 

“Because  he  struck  the  first  blow,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  you’ve  given  him  enough.  If  you’re  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  try  your  hand  on  me.” 

“I’m  not  spoiling  for  a  fight,  but  you  seem  to  be  quite 
anxious  for  a  scrimmage.  Suppose  you  start  it  by  striking 
the  first  blow.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  the  burly  young  fellow  struck  at 
him  straight  from  the  shoulder,  showing  that  he  understood 
something  about  sparring. 

Fred  parried  it  and  soon  saw  that  he  was  up  against  a 
young  pugilist  of  considerable  skill.  He  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  in  decorating  both  eyes  for  him  and  got  a  pretty  hard 
thump  on  his  chest  in  return.  By  that  time  the  crowd  had 
increased  to  hundreds,  and,  of  course,  the  police  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  as  the  crowd  scattered  Fred  and  his  op¬ 
ponent  mingled  with  them  and  escaped  arrest. 

Both  Musgrave  and  Larkin,  however,  swore  out  warrants 
against  him  for  assault  and  battery,  and  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  but  Lawyer  Hinton  promptly  secured  bail  for  him, 
and  before  the  case  came  up  in  the  police  court  the  next 
morning  two  representative  citizens  came  to  him  to  say  that 
they  were  witnesses  to  Larkin  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
after  he  was  knocked  down  that  Musgrave  attacked  him 
also. 


“Where  were  you  standing  ?”  said  Fred.  “I  didn't  know 
any  one  was  in  sight.” 

“We  were  on  the  opposite  comer,  and  were  quietly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  meeting  between  you  and  Musgrave  when  we 
saw  Larkin  come  up,  shake  hands  with  Musgrave  and  ox-  ' 


tend  ins  hand  to  you,  which  you  refused  to  take.  We  then 
saw  him  strike  you  in  the  face.” 

1  hat  s  right,  said  Fred.  “Come  into  the  police  court 
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ic-mornyw  morning,  toll  your  story  and  we'll  have  some 
fun  with  them.” 

When  the  ease  was  called  the  next  morning  Fred  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  judge  as  did  Larkin  and  Musgrave.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  latter  were  beautifully  decorated,  and  the 
lawyer's  nose  was  swollen  to  nearly  double  its  normal  size. 
They  told  their  story,  and  of  course  lied  in  claiming  that 
Fred  started  the  fight. 

<fYour  Honor/'’  said  Fred,  “Larkin  struck  the  first  blow. 
He  had  the  impudence  to  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and 
I  remarked  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands 
with  scoundrels  after  I  knew'  them.  Then  he  gave  me  the 
blow  wfith  his  open  hand  on  my  left  cheek.  Of  course  I  re¬ 
turned  it,  with  the  result  which  you  see  before  you.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I'm  not  at  all  ashamed  cf  my  handiwork.  It  was 
really  fine.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  judge,  “very  fine;  and  you  may  have  to 
pay  a  fine.” 

“Well,  I  hope  your  Honor  will  first  hear  a  couple  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  saw  the  beginning  of  it  from  across  the  street,” 
and  he  called  up  his  witnesses,  both  of  whom  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  wuth  the  judge,  and  they  told  their  story.” 

That  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter,  for  the  judge  knew 
that  they  were  citizens  worthy  of  belief,  and  he  very  prompt¬ 
ly  dismissed  the  case. 

“Now,  your  Honor,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  Mr.  Larkin  had  the  right  to  resent  my  remark  with  a 
blow,  but  I  wras  attacked  by  Mr.  Musgrave  without  having 
given  any  provocation  to  him  whatever.  I  ask  for  a  war¬ 
rant  for  his  arrest.” 

“Your  Honor,”  said  Musgrave,  “I  was  acting  as  peace¬ 
maker  when  he  attacked  me  like  a  mad  dog.” 

“The  evidence  is  that  you  attacked  him,”  remarked  the 
judge,  ’“and  the  warrant  for  your  arrest  for  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  will  be  issued,  and  I  will  hear  the  case  at  once,  if  you 
are  ready  to  go  to  trial.” 

“Fm  ready,”  said  Fred,  “and  my  witnesses  are  here  now,” 
and  the  story  was  told  over  again  by  both  Fred,  Musgrave 
and  the  two  citizens.  The  lawyer  made  an  earnest  speech 
in  his  defence,  to  which  Fred  replied,  giving  him  the  worst 
roasting  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the  court  room.  The 
judge  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  several  times  laughed 
heartily  at  Fearnot’s  keen,  cutting,  biting  sarcasm.  At 
times  the  spectators  roared  with  laughter,  and  were  then 
thrilled  by  the  eloquent  denunciation  to  which  they  listened 
t  in  profound  amazement.  When  he  finished  the  judge  fined 
the  lawyer  one  hundred  dollars,  saying  that  he  was  going 
the  limit  to  punish  him  for  his  deliberately  misstating  facts 
in  open  court.  He  ordered  that  he  be  taken  into  custody 
and  held  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Of  course  he  paid  the 
fine  within  an  hour,  for  he  was  a  man  of  means,  and  his 
credit  was  good  among  the  land  sharks.  He  didn’t  mind 
the  fine  so  much  as  he  did  the  roasting  Fred  had  given  him 
in  the  court  room  in  the  presence  of  many  lawyers  and  up- 
I  wards  of  a  hundred  spectators.  That  hurt  him  the  worst 
of  all,  and  he  inwardly  swore  to  be  avenged,  even  though  it 

cost  him  another  hundred.  / 

As  for  Fred  Fearnot,  he  left  the  court  room  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  not  only  having  outwitted  the  land  sharks,  but  as 


being  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  court  house. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION-. 

By  this  time  the  land  sharks  had  become  very  much  afraid 
of  Fred  Fearnot.  He  had  caused  the  arrest  of  two  of  their 
number,  outwitted  several  in  trades  and  had  literally  flayed 
Lawyer  Musgrave  in  the  court  room. 

The  narrow  escape  made  by  Speculator  Larkin  and  his 
accomplice  had  the  effect  of  making  that  wily  old  villain 
Fred’s  worst  enemy  in  the  entire  city.  Instead  of  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  he  registered  a  great,  round  oath  to  be  re¬ 
venged. 

On  the  other  hand  Fred  was  sorely  puzzled  over  the  way 
the  villain  had  slipped  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law.  He 
consulted  Lawyer  Hinton  about  it,  and  that  wise  old  legal 
light  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  remarked  : 

“There’s  no  mystery  about  it  at  all,  my  young  friend. 
Those  documents  were  stolen  by  the  police  themselves,  at 
the  instigation  of  Musgrave,  for  which  he  doubtless  paid 
liberally.  Of  course  it  was  his  client’s  money,  but  that  is 
the  way  he  frequently  does  business.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  it  being  investigated  and 
the  criminal  punished?”  Fred  asked. 

“No  chance  whatever,”  returned  Hinton.  “Probably 
just  one  man  did  it,  and  he,  of  course,  won’t  give  it  away.” 

“Well,  I’ve  made  it  cost  him  something,  anyhow,  besides 
balking  his  game,”  returned  Fred. 

“Yes;  and  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that,” 
returned  Hinton. 

“Yes;  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  be.” 

“I  should  think  you  ought  to  be,  as  I  don’t  know  of  any 
one  who  has  had  better  luck  than  you  have  had  since  you 
struck  the  city.” 

“I’m  well  satisfied  with  my  speculation,”  returned  Fred ; 
and  a  little  later  he  left  Hinton  and  returned  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  found  Terry  waiting  for  him  with  a  batch  of  let¬ 
ters  in  his  hand. 

“News  from  home,  Terry?”  he  asked. 

“Yes :  here  are  a  dozen  letters  or  more,”  and  he  sorted  out 
a  half  dozen  from  the  package  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
passed  them  to  him. 

They  were  from  his  parents,  Evelyn  and  several  other 
friends,  and,  of  course,  he  sat  down  to  peruse  them,  and 
they  passed  an  hour  at  that  delightful  task.  Of  course  he 
read  his  mother’s  letter  first.  Then  followed  Evelyn’s,  for 
of  all  his  correspondents  he  prized  her  letters  most.  When 
they  had  finished  reading  them  they  were  both  homesick. 

“Terry,  we  must  go  East,”  remarked  Fred,  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

“Of  course  we  must,”  Terry  assented,  “but  we  have  done 
well  what  time  we’ve  been  out  here.” 

“Yes;  we  can  pay  Nick  for  his  ranche,  add  several  thou¬ 
sand  more  acres  to  it  and  have  a  Yw  thousand  left  over  for 
emergencies.  That’s  what  I  call  good  luck.” 

“Luck!  of  course  it  is;  and  it  all  came  of  the  swindling 
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laiul  sharks  trying  to  scoop  us.  While  they  didn't  lose  any¬ 
thing  themselves,  they  unwittingly  threw  a  good-sized 
fortune  our  way.  Are  you  going  to  see  Nick  before  we  start 
East  ?” 

“Yes;  I  want  to  take  the  title  deeds  to  the  ranche  along 
with  us  to  show  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  own  as  fine  a 
ranche  as  can  be  found  in  the  West.” 

“That  isn’t  a  bad  idea,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry.  “It  will 
perhaps  save  us  from  a  scolding  for  not  returning  home 
when  we  got  through  with  the  business  at  Ozark/’ 

“Well,  as  it  is,  I’m  glad  we  didn’t  return.  I  want  to 
buy  a  camera,  take  it  out  to  the  ranche,  photograph  every¬ 
thing  on  it,  and  take  it  back  home  with  us.” 

Fred  called  on  Lawyer  Hinton  again  and  got  from  him  a 
blank  title  deed  for  him  to  fill  out  when  he  settled  with  Nick 
Ta}dor  for  his  ranche,  and  then  bade  him  good-by.  The  old 
lawyer  shook  hands  with  both  and  cordially  invited  them  to 
make  their  home  with  him  whenever  they  struck  Denver 

again.  \ 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  they  were  utterly  dumfounded 
at  finding  Nick  Taylor  and  his  wife  registered  there,  having 
just  arrived  from  their  ranche.  Fred  rushed  up  to  the 
room,  knocked  on  the  door  and  was  admitted. 

“Great  Scott!  Nick,  what  brought  you  to  Denver?’’  he 

exclaimed,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

7  \ 

“We  heard  that  you  and  Terry  were  here,”  replied  Nick, 
“and  we  thought  we  would  show  up  also  and  spend  a  little 
money  for  dry  goods.  I  hinted  it  to  Mary  and  she  hustled 
me  off  a  little  of  the  quickest  you  ever  saw.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Mary,  “it  was  the  only  chance  I  ever  had 
to  see  Denver,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  let  him  get  out 
of  the  notion  of  coming  here.” 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  see  you  have  found 
out  how  to  manage  him.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  have  to  manage  him ;  he’s  just  one  of  the  best 
husbands  in  the  world,  never  denies  me  anything,  and,  of 
course,  that  makes  fne  just  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world. 
Where  is  Terry?” 

“He’s  downstairs  waiting  to  see  you.” 

“Well,  we’ll  be  down  directly,”  said  Nick.  “Mary  is  just 
crazy  to  get  into  some  dry  goods  store  and  buy  out  the  whole 
stock.” 

“Well,  have  you  got  money  enough?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes  ;  guess  I  have.  If  I  haven’t  I’ll  borrow  from  )rou.” 

“I’m  not  lending  a  cent,  Nick.  I  came  down  here  and 
got  in  with  a  lot  of  land  sharks  and  have  made  money 
enough  out  of  them  to  pay  the  cash  down  for  the  ranche  I 
bought  from  you,  and  was  just  going  to  start  to-morrow  to 
your  home  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  trade  up,” 

“Fred,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  ain’t  the  luckiest  boy  on 
earth,”  remarked  Nick. 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  so  myself,”  was  the  reply;  “and 
now,  Mary,  if  you’ll  shake  him  awhile  you’ll  get  a  half 
dozen  silk  dresses  out  of  him  before  you  go  back  home.” 

“Well,  I  want  two  silk  dresses,”  laughed  Mary. 

<  ^  cry  g°°d ;  terry  and  I  will  help  }rou  shop,  for  we  want 
to  send  back  a  trunk  full  of  things  for  Fanny  and  the  old 
folks.  It  won’t  do  for  Fanny  not  to  have  a  silk  dress,  you 
know.” 

After  a  little  more  talk  Fred  left  the  room  and  returned 


downstairs  to  wait  for  Nick  and  his  wife  to  come  down  to 
dinner.  When  they  appeared  Mary’s  short-waisted,  coun¬ 
try  style  of  dress  attracted  no  little  attention,  /but  she  was 
too  happy  to  care  for  anything  of  the  kind,  for  she  knew  she 
could  now  have  whatever  she  wanted.  At  the  table  Fred 
suggested  to  Mary  that  she  go  to  a  first-class  dressmaking 
establishment  and  have  a  lot  of  dresses  made  up  that  would 
fit  her  property.  Nick  told  her  to  do  so,  whereupon  Fred 
suggested  that  Terry  act  as  her  escort  during  the  afternoon, 
whilst  he  and  Nick  went  to  Hinton’s  office  to  make  the  final 
settlement  for  the  ranche.  Hinton'  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  young  ranchmen  and  gave  them  a  cordial 
greeting.  He  lost  no  time  in  drawing  up  the  title  deeds  for 
them,  and  they  were  duty  signed,  witnessed  and  sealed,  and 
the  money  was  paid  over  by  check,  thus  giving  Fred  and 
Terry  full  possession  of  the  big  ranche  without  any  en¬ 
cumbrances  upon  it. 

On  leaving  Hinton’s  office  they  went  to  the  bank,  where 
Nick  presented  Fred’s  check  and  received  the  money. 

“I  wish  to  leave  it  with  you  on  deposit  for  a  few  days,”  he 
said  to  the  cashier. 

“All  right,”  and  the  memorandum  was  made  out  and 
given  him. 

“Now,  Nick,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  hand,  “I 
feel  like  a  landed  proprietor,  which,  of  course,  makes  me 
want  to  stay  upon  the  earth  just  as  long  as  I  can.” 

“That’s  right.  One  feels  all  the  better  when  he  knows 
that  a  part  of  the  earth  is  his  own.” 

They  stepped  out  of  the  bank  and  walked  down  the  street, 
and  two  blocks  below  saw  Terry  coming  toward  them  with 
Mary  walking  by  his  side  so  completely  transformed  that 
neither  one  of  them  knew  her  at  first  glance.  They  had 
visited  a  large  store  where  ladies’  dresses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  ready  to  wear,  could  be  had.  Terr)7  told  her  to  sail  in 
and  rig  herself  out  regardless  of  expense,  and  he  would  wait 
for  her.  She  followed  his  advice,  and  being  of  a  splendid 
robust  figure  was  very  easily  fitted.  Then  came  a  gorgeous 
hat,  shoes  and  gloves. 

As  she  surveyed  herself  in  a  big  mirror  in  the  store  she 
felt  as  happy  and  proud  as  a  little  three-year-old  child  with 
its  first  doll.  She  realty  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  her  own 
beauty,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  realized  the  truth 
that  she  was  really  a  beautiful  woman.  "  . 

V 

When  they  left  the  establishment  to  return  to  the  hotel 
Terry  was  the  first  to  espy  Nick  and  Fred  approaching 
them. 

“Say,  old  girl,”  said  he,  “there  comes  Nick  and  Fred. 
Let’s  try  to  pass  without  recognizing  them.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed,  and  they  both  held  their  heads 
high  and  tried  to  pass  Fred  and  Nick  on  the  sidewalk. 

“Great  Scott !  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  catching  his  chum 
by  the  arm,  and  asking  in  a  stage  whisper,  “who  in  the  name 
of  all  that’s  holy  is  she?” 

“She’s  my  new  gal,”  laughed  Terry,  which  so  tickled 
Mary  that  she  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  turned 
and  faced  her  husband,  her  eyes  fairly  dancing,  and  asked : 

“Ain’t  I  beautiful?” 

“Yes,”  gasped  Nick,  as  he  gazed  at  her  from  head  to 
feet.  “Heretofore  I  only  thought  you  were  good-looking. 
Now  1  think  you’re  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth.” 
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“\ou  know  what  the  Irishman  said,”  laughed  Fred,  slap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder.  “Fine  feathers  make  tine  birds.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  fine  bird,”  laughed  Nick.  “I'll  have  to  put 
her  in  a  cage  and  keep  her  to  look  at,  feed  her  on  crackers 
and  call  her  ‘Pretty  Poll !’  ” 

“Indeed  you  won't,”  she  laughed.  “I’m  going  to  get 
some  more  fine  dresses,  for  nothing  in  the  world  makes  one 
feel  so  happy  as  when  she  knows  she  is  well  dressed.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  my  taste?”  Terry  asked.  “I 
selected  these  things  for  her  myself.” 

“Tour  taste  is  all  right,”  said  Nick,  “but  I  guess  if  I 
don't  get  her  back  on  the  ranche  pretty  soon  I  won’t  have 
money  enough  to  pay  our  way  back  home.” 

“Don't  say  a  word  about  expense,  old  man,”  said  Fred. 
“Mary  is  not  extravagant.  Just  simply  turn  her  loose  and 
let  her  get  everything  she  wants  and  you’ll  be  none  the 
poorer  for  it;  but  if  she  should  attend  a  dance  at  Ranch¬ 
men’s  Rest  in  a  rig  like  that  it  would  kill  the  other  girls 
stone  dead.” 

“No,  it  wouldn’t,”  said  Mary.  “None  of  the  girls  are 
ever  jealous  of  the  married  women.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  a 
theatre,  which  was  the  first  one  that  Mary  had  ever  seen. 
She  was  a  level-headed,  sensible  girl,  and  enjoyed  every¬ 
thing  in  a  sensible  way,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  Fred  and 
Terry  to  watch  her.  After  the  theatre  they  had  a  late  sup¬ 
per,  and  it  was  then  that  Fred  told  Nick  and  Mary  that  he 
and  Terry  were  to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  the  East. 

“"How  long  will  you  be  gone?”  Nick  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  on  your  way  back  stop  at  our  ranche ; 
tell  Tom  Wicklow  and  the  boys  to  run  things  just  as  they 
have  been  doing  since  Terry  and  I  took  possession,  and  that 
I  will  write  to  them  often  and  they  can  make  reports  once 
a  month  of  how  things  are  going.  It  may  be  that  next 
season  Terry  and  I  may  come  out  with  Mrs.  Olcott  and  have 
a  picnic  for  the  summer. 

“Well,  I  hope  you  will,  old  man,”  said  Nick,  “but  if  you 
don’t  come  out  before  then  we  shall  be  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  think  that  Joe  Griswold  and  Carrie  Mason  will 
marry  probably  next  month.” 

“I’m  glad  vou  mentioned  that,”  said  Fred.  “To-morrow 
Terry  and  I  will  buy  a  trunk  full  of  dry  goods  for  you  to 
take  out  to  her  and  her  mother,  and  we’ll  send  another  one 
to  Fanny,  but  we’ll  leave  to  Mary  here  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tions,  for  she  knows  best  what  will  suit  her  and  what  she 
needs.” 

They  then  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  the  next  two  or  three 
days  were  spent  in  visiting  the  big  stores  of  the  city. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  bought  many  presents  to  take 
hack  East  with  them,  and  the  reader  can  rest  assured  that 
Evelyn  Olcott  and  Mary  Hamilton  were  not  forgotten  while 
the  purchases  were  being  made. 

A  few  days  later  Terry  and  Fred  accompanied  Nick  and 
his  wife  to  the  train  and  saw  them  off  to  the  far  West  on 
their  return  to  the  ranche.  Then  they  took  the  next  train 
East  on  their  way  home. 

“We’ll  surprise  them,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry,  “for  they 
know  nothing  of  our  big  speculation  among  the  land  sharks 

of  Denver.” 

“No,  nor  have  they  yet  heard  how  we  outwitted  them ;  but 


I  guess  they’ll  be  interested  when  we  sit  down  to  tell  them 
about  the  Wild  West  and  the  free  and  easy  life  we’ve  been 
leading  since  leaving  New  York  and  Fredonia. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  THE  CLOUDS;  OR, 
EVELYN’S  NARROW  ESCAPE,”  which  will  be  the  next 
number  (45)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


MY  PATENTS. 

No.  8. 

*  *  _> _ 

By  wSkettet*y.” 

It  was  several  weeks  before  I  got  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
for  a  while  afterwards  my  ardor  for  invention  was  cooled. 

In  fact,  I  had  a  great  idea  of  going  to  work  upon  a  rail¬ 
road,  or  becoming  mule  persuader  upon  a  canal. 

But  I  reflected  that  there  was  noble  dirt  beneath  my 
finger  nails,  and  that  I  might  be  able  after  all,  if  I  tried 
once  more,  to  fake  up  some  successful  patent. 

What,  though,  did  a  waiting  world  yearn  for  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  invented  about  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  every  one  of  my  brain  products  had  met  with  the  cheer¬ 
iest  of  failures. 

I  sat  me  down  and  thought. 

The  idea  came  to  me  after  a  while. 

How  would  a  photograph  album  do  with  a  space  for"  a 
picture  upon  each  page,  and  beneath  other  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  name,  age,  birth-place  and  some  motto 
above  the  signature  of  the  person  whose  face  shone  out  upon 
the  page. 

It  would  be  a  combination  of  photograph  album  and 
autograph  ditto,  and  just  the  thing  for  a  wedding  gift,  or 
birthday  present,  or  holiday  souvenir. 

I  rambled  to  my  patent  broker  again  with  the  idea. 

For  a  wonder  he  liked  it. 

“Your  vacation  in  the  hospital  has  done  you  good,”  said 
he.  “That  album  is  quite  sensible.  I  was  afraid  you 
might  come  around  with  a  model  for  a  horizontal  shot 
tower  or  an  aerial  cellar,  or  something  of  that  sort.  You 
ought  to  make  money  out  of  this.” 

1  said  I  hoped  so.  All  the  money  that  floated  my  way 
would  be  gladly  grasped.  I  had  got  tired  of  wearing  tissue- 
paper  socks  in  mid-winter,  and  the  excuse  that  I  sported 
ventilators  in  my  shoes  because  I  had  warts  on  my  feet,  was 
getting  sort  of  ennuied. 

He  procured  the  patent.  By  this  time  the  office  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  hired  a  special  clerk  for  my  exclusive  benefit, 
and  I  had  a  couple  of  photograph  albums  built  for  trial. 

The  first  I  gave  to  Mr.  Mullens. 

Mr.  Mullens  is  a  very  aristocratic  gentleman,  who  moves 
in  the  very  lyrics  of  society.  His  father  made  his  money 
gathering  old  junk,  and  resultantly  Mr.  Mullens'  won’t 
speak  to  anybody  who  can’t  trace  their  descent  from  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  or  is  not  related  to  the  James  boys. 

The  reason  I  know  Mr.  Mullens  is  because  my  mother 
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lacerates  his  linen  for  him,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  call¬ 
ing  on  him  with  a  basket  every  Saturday  night. 

Somehow  or  other  he  became  interested  in  my  patents, 
always  asked  me  which  was  the  last  one  to  burst  up,  and 
why  I  did  not  get  out  a  patent  for  killing  fools,  and  try  it 
on  myself  first,  and  other  encouraging  questions. 

So  I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Mullens  the  next  time  I  called 
around  with  my  weekly  load  of  garments  if  he  wrould  ac¬ 
cept  one  of  my  albums,  and  please  let  me  know,  after  a  trial, 
how  it  worked. 

He  said  he  would  with  pleasure,  and  he  would  not  charge 
me  a  cent  either. 

I  felt  flattered  at  his  condescension,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
hr  would  like  my  album,  and  place  it  in  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  parlor  where  it  'would  be  admired  by  all  ob¬ 
servers.  Doubtless  a  great  many  people  who  beheld  it 
would  crave  for  one  just  like  it,  and  Mr.  Mullens  referring 
them  to  me,  I  could  make  a  great  many  private  sales. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  the  week  to  go  along,  and  when,  at 
last,  Saturday  night  did  arrive,  I  was  at  Mr.  Mullens' 
earlier  than  usual. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Mullens  favored  me  as  I  entered  his 
presence  with  a  sort  of  polar  expedition  glance,  but  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  because  the  week  before  mother  had  slightly 
mixed  up  the  shirts  and  sent  him  one  with  ruffles  on  the 
bottom,  which  belonged  by  right  to  a  lady  customer. 

“How  did  you  like  my  album,  sir?"  I  asked. 

“Oh,  it  was  elegant !’’  returned  he. 

“Did  you  put  it  in  your  parlor  ?” 

“Yes,  like  a  confounded,  good-natured,  blockheaded  jack¬ 
ass,  I  did." 

His  words  surprised  me. 

“Why  do  you  speak  so,  sir  ?"  I  ventured. 

“Because  I  mean  it.  Take  a  seat,  and,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
chuck  that  infernal,  gutter-bred  cigarette  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  smells  as  if  it  was  made  out  of  wool." 

Dazed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  I  did  as  he  re¬ 
quested. 

“Now,"  said  he,  “when  I  got  that  album  of  yours  I  took 
it  down  in  the  parlor.  My  wife’s  sister  spied  it  first.  My 
wife’s  sister  is  about  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  as  bony 
as  a  shad.  But  she  has  an  idea  that  she  is  too  sweetly 
sweet  to  exist,  and  that 'all  of  the  men  are  crazy  after  her. 

She  gets  her  pictures  taken  in  all  sorts  of  costumes. 
The  last  costume  was  that  of  a  ballet  girl,  and  it  looked  for 
ah  the  world  like  a  hoopskirt  on  a  wire.  Three  dozen  was 
all  she  got,  and  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  thirty-five,  but 
the  last  one  she  secreted. 

What  did  she  do  but  slip  it  into  your  album,  and  write 
beneath  in  the  spaces : 

“  Tj.  Clara  Snoggs. 

Aged  15. 

Born  in  Oakdale  Cottage,  Harlem  Flats. 

A  bud  as  yet  not  blossomed." 

L.  C.  Snoggs.’ 

“That  night  Dick  Ten  Broeck  came.  Dick  is  the  height 
of  tone,  old  blue  blood,  and  all  that.  Dick  looked  at  the 
album,  came  to  my  dear  sister-in-law’s  picture. 


“  ‘For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mullens/  cried  he,  ‘where  did  you 
get  the  decalcomaniac?  It’s  enough  to  scare  perspiration 
out  of  a  snowball.  It’s - ’ 

“Here  he  caught  sight  of  the  name  and  shut  up,  began  to 
talk  about  the  war  in  Egypt.  But  I  know  he  will  tell  the  1 
tale  all  over  town. 

“I  hurried  the  picture  out,  just  you  bet,  gave  it  to  the  new 
servant  girl,  told  her  to  put  it  down  in  the  cellar  to  paralyze 
the  rats  with.  She  seemed  a  little  curious,  and  I  was  fool 
enough  to  explain  the  album  to  her. 

“Next  day  my  wife  had  company.  They  examined  the 
album,  and  seemed  to  feel  pleased  with  it;  at  least  they 
smiled  a  good  deal  over  it.  My  wife  was  curious,  and  after 
they  left  she  picked  it  up. 

“Horrors ! 

“There  was  the  tin-type  of  our  new  girl  staring  at  her, 
and  beneath  was : 

% 

“  ‘Bridget  Mulrooney, 

Aged  35, 

Born  in  Bally whoo,  Kilkenny,  Dublin,  Prussia. 

“The  rose  is  red,  the  vilet  blue, 

Sugger  is  sweet  and  so  are  you." 

Bridget  Mulrooney.’ 

“The  worst,  though,  has  not  come  yet.  You  may  or  may 
not  have  seen  my  father.  He  is  a  nice  old  man,  but  there 
is  no  use  of  putting  a  society  veneer  upon  him,  and  we  gen¬ 
erally  keep  him  in  the  carriage-house. 

“Once  in  the  while,  though,  he  will  get  loose  and  raise 
the  deuce,  give  us  dead  away,  for  most  of  our  fashionable 
friends  think  that  the  old  man  was  a  French  count  and  died 
a  long  while  ago. 

“He  got  away  last  night,  slipped  into  the  parlor,  and  saw 
the  album.  I  had  it  filled  up  with  nice  pictures;  but  what 
do  you  suppose  he  does  ? 

“He  slips  back  to  the  carriage-house,  fishes  up  an  old  pic¬ 
ture  of  himself,  taken  about  forty  years  ago,  in  which  he 
was  depicted  in  a  red  shirt  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

“Under  it  he  places : 

“  ‘Patrick  Quinn  Mullens, 

Aged  83. 

Born  in  the  ould  Sixth  Ward,  ixpects  to  doi  in  the  stable. 

He  made  his  money  wid  a  bag  over  his  back. 

P.  Q.  Mullens.’ 

“It  was  not  noticed  until  our  party  last  night.  Then 
everybody  saw  it. 

“What  will  be  the  result? 

“What  but  social  ruin?  We  will  never  be  able  to  erect 
our  heads  in  this  community  again.  Here  is  your  blamed 
old  album;  take  it,  and  Til  be  blessed  if  I  don't  <rct  mv 
clothes  done  by  a  Chinese  laundryman  hereafter.  Good- 
day." 

I  slunk  away. 

1  could  not  fairly  realize  Mr.  "Mullens’  words. 

Was  it  always  to  be  thus?  Indeed,  Fate  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  thwart  mv  ambition. 

' 


New  York  City. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  August  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  send  me  a  Dewey 
medal.  Inclosed  tiud  six  cents  iu  stamps 
to  pay  for  it.  Please  send  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  as  1  can  hardly  wait  for  it.  As 
i  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  since  No.  1, 
think  it  is  simply  great.  I  think  Fred 
Fearnot  ought  to  enlist  for  Uncle  Sam 
and  go  to  the  Philippines.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  he  would  be  Major-General 
Fearnot.  Terry  would  make  a  good  cap¬ 
tain  and  Evelyn  would  make  a  good  Red 
Cross  nurse.  Hurrah  for  Ilal  and  Fred. 
Yours  truly,  Eugene  Hall,  87  Weybosset 
st. 


“Simply  great”  is  short  and  to  the 
point,  Eugene.  You  could  not  express 
more  if  you  had  written  columns.  We 
will  consider  your  suggestion.  We  hope 
that  you  were  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Alexander,  Ya.,  August  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
six  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  the 
Fred  Fearnot  badge.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  "Work  and  Win”  and  think,  for 
myself,  there  is  no  other  as  good.  I  have 
read  blood  and  thunder  stories,  but  I 
have  given  them  the  go-by.  I  hope  Fred 
and  Evelyn  will  soon  be  one.  If  so  1 
wish  them  many  long  and  happy  days. 
Terry  is  O  K,  and  I  wish  him  success.  I 
remain  a  reader  of  Work  and  Win,”  An¬ 
drew  Sullivan,  Jr.,  217  North  Royal  st. 

P.  S. — Long  live  Fred !  Three  cheers 
far  “Work  and  Win  !”  Hooray  ! 


You  are  a  sensible  person,  Andrew, 
and  we  know  that  you  will  keep  it  up. 
There  is  no  .“blood  and  thunder”  in 
“Work  and  Win.”  We  hope  that  you 
were  pleased  with  your  medal. 


New  York  City. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — As  we  are  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  library,  allow  my  friend 
and  myself  to  congratulate  you  and  Mr. 
Standish  for  presenting  a  book  to  young 
America  that  he  can  read  in  the  presence 
of  his  father  and  mother  without  being 
afraid  of  it  being  taken  from  him  and 
destroyed.  There  are  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  men  in  this  neighborhood 
and  it  is  really  amusing  to  see  them  line 
up,  as  they  call  it,  on  Friday  to  get  their 
“Work  and  Win.”  Wishing  you  un¬ 
bounded  success,  we  remain  your  admirer, 
H.  T.  Kelly,  C.  Krause,  303  West  24th  st. 


You  pay  us  a  high  compliment,  boys, 
and  we  are  greatly  gratified.  e  trust 
that  no  sensible  parent  will  ever  object 
to  “Work  and  Win”  and  that  many  more 
boys  may  “line  up  to  buy  it. 

New  York,  August  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  37  and  think 
they  are  the  best  books  printed.  Fred 
and  Terry  are  fine  fellows  and  true  as 
steel.  Evelyn  is  the  only  peach  in  the 
basket.  I  am  sure  Fred  loves  her.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  taken  Dolphie  out,  as  h<t 
was  O  K.  I  have  smoked  cigarettes  for 
three  years,  smoking  about  a  pack  a  day, 
but  after  reading  the  first  thirty-two  num¬ 
bers  of  “Work  and  Win”  library  and 
seeing  how  Fred  always  refused  them, 
thought  I  would  try  and  stop,  now  I 
haven’t  used  tobacco  in  any  form  for  five 
weeks  and  I  mean  never  to  use  it  again. 
Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  help  your 
library  has  given  rn6.  Kofore  roaning 
“Work  and  Win”  I  often  tried  to  stop, 
but  always  went  back  to  them.  My  re¬ 
gards  to  Mr.  Standish.  I  hope  when 
Fred  Fearnot  series  stop  you  will  start 
a  Fred  Fearnot,  Jr.,  series.  A  constant 
reader,  R.  F.  F. 


You  could  not  give  us  a  stronger  re- 
eofn ruendation  than  that;.  Fred’s  example 
i a  good  one  and  we  hope  that  all  boys 
will  follow  it..  “Work  arid  Win”  is  not 
!  r<-1  y  to  stop  for  some  time,  as  there  is 
;  >*r-f i  more  to  relate  about  Fred. 


New  York,  August  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — The  "Work  and  Win”  pub¬ 
lication  is  one  of  the  finest  series  of  sto- 
!  ries  that  we  have  ever  read,  for  it  is  full 
of  fun  and  adventure.  Hoping  the  author 
will  have  long-continued  success,  I  remain 
yours  sincerely,  Leo  Grover,  President ; 
Jack  Farrell,  Vice-President;  Mike  Room- 
pool,  Secretary. 

1*.  S. — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
stamps  and  will  kindly  forward  a  medal 
to  Harry  Farrell,  our  honorary  member. 


Many  thanks,  boys,  for  your  words  of 
praise  and  for  kind  wishes.  We  trust 
that  Harry  was  well  pleased  with  his 
medal.  Mr.  Standish  returns  thanks. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  August  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  my  medal  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  first 
morning  1  wore  it  I  met  a  lady  friend, 
who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  said  I  ought 
to  give  the  medal  to  her,  and,  being  good 
natured,  1  did,  but  I  missed  it  very  much. 
I  am  still  reading  “Work  and  Win”  and 
think  the  stories  are  all  right.  Inclosed 
please  find  three  two-cent  stamps  and  one 
“Work  and  Win”  coupon,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  Fred  Fearnot  medal. 
Yours  truly,  George  Winans,  1020  Eliza¬ 
beth  ave. 


We  are  glad  that  you  were  so  well 
pleased  with  your  medal,  George.  You 
will  lose  nothing  by  your  gallantry.  The 
stories  are  “all  right,”  as  you  say,  and 
will  continue  so. 

- •  mm  m - - 

Norman,  Cal.,  August  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  nine  years  old  and 
read  Fred  Fearnot  and  think  it  is  fine.  I 
want  Tom  Branham  and  Dick  Duncan  to 
stay  with  Fred  all  the  time.  I  like  Tom 
Branham  as  well  as  1  do  Fred  and  Terry. 
I  remain  yours  truly,  R.  S. 


We  are  glad  that  you  are  so  well 
pleased  with  Fred  and  his  friends  and 
trust  that  you  will  continue  to  be  until 
you'  are  nine  times  nine. 


Milford,  Del.,  August  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  in  the  back  of  the 
book  where  you  would  like  Fred  Fearnot’s 
friends  to  express  their  thoughts  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  Well,  for  my  part, 
they  are  just  grand,  and  I  think  every 
boy  should  read  them.  My  grandmother 
reads  them  and  she  thinks  they  are  just 
grand,  for  they  give  us  good  advice.  I 
inclose  coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps 
for  one  Dewey  medal.  Please  send  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  am  anxious  to  get 
it.  J.  H.  Itaughley. 

We  hope  that  you  have  received  your 
medal  and  are  pleased  with  it.  Thanks 
for  good  opinion  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
Your  grandmother  certainly  seems  to 
know  what  to  read  and  we  trust  that  she 
may  do  so  for  many  years. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  your  books 
regularly  every  week.  There  is  no  book 
published  in  the  United  States  for  five 
cents  that  boats  “Work  and  Win.”  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  cannot  be  beaten  by 
anyone.  They  are  very  gentlemanly 
and  womanly.  I  am  very  glad  that  Sadie 
has  already  married,  so  that  she  won’1  be 
able  to  disgrace  any  more  young  men. 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  I  will  see  the 
following  sign  hung  up:  “F.  Fearnot  and 
T.  Olcott,  lawyers,”  and  to  see  Fred 
marry  Evelyn  and  Terry  Mary  Hamilton. 
I  close  my  letter  with  best  wishes  to  Fred, 
Terry,  Evelyn,  Mr.  Standish  and  “Work 
and  Win.”  Louis  II.  Rose,  018  President 
st. 


Your  letter  has  the  right  ring  to  it, 
Louis,  and  we  (hank  you  for  your  kind 
words.  You  may  see  such  a  sign  as  you 
describe  some  day. 


Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  a  Fred  Fearnot  coupon,  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  which  please  send  me  another 
Dewey  medal,  as  I  greatly  admired  the 
first  and  am  going  to  give  this  to  my 
cousin.  I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  wish 
you  success.  Yours  respectfully,  Harry 
Robinson,  20  Avenue  A. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  the  medals 
so  well,  Harry,  for  it  shows  that  you  are 
pleased  with  Fred  Fearnot  and  his 
friends.  We  hope  that  your  cousin  will 
be  equally  pleased.  Thanks  for  kind 
wishes. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August  15,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  intend  continuing 
to  be  so.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
books  I  read.  I  think  the  public  should 
be  well  pleased  in  having  such  a  good 
library  published.  The  characters,  par¬ 
ticularly  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn,  are 
very  good.  Fred,  by  neither  drinking, 
chewing,  smoking  nor  indulging  in  any 
other  bad  habits,  gives  us  American  boys 
a  very  good  example.  As  Fred  in  his 
many  travels  has  visited  many  cities 
smaller  than  this  one,  I  hope  the  author 
will  write  up  a  story  of  him  in  this  city 
very  soon.  I  remain  a  constant  reader, 
S.  M.  Jay. 


Fred’s  example  is,  indeed,  a  good  one 
and  we  trust  that  you  will  always  follow 
it.  You  will  doubtless  hear  of  Fred’s 
adventures  in  Pittsburg  some  day. 


Taunton,  Mass.,  August  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  a  medal.  1  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  37  and  it  is 
the  best  weekly  I  have  ever  read.  I  think 
Fred  Fearnot  is  a  splendid  ball  player 
and  actor  and  also  a  good  bicycle  rider. 
Terry  is  a  good  companion  to  Fred  and 
can  very  nearly  do  anything  Fred  can. 
Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  a  long  life,  1 
remain  yours  truly,  Omar  Parent,  4  Fern 
st. 


Thanks,  Omar.  Your  letter  is  short, 
but  right  to  the  mark.  That  is  the  kind 
we  like.  We  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
your  medal. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1S99. 

Dear  Sir : — Please  send  one  of  your 
Dewey  medals  for  the  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  one  coupon.  1  have  been 
reading  “Work  and  Win”  lately  and  I 
think  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  very  good  actor 
and  Terry  is  the  best  chum  any  boy  could 
have.  I  think  Fred  ought  to  marry  Eve¬ 
lyn.  Hoping  that  you  may  give  my  opin¬ 
ions  to  others,  1  am,  J.  A.  Purdy. 


We  hope  that  you  were  pleased  with 
the  medal  and  are  glad  that  you  like  Fred 
and  his  friends.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  Fred  to  get  married. 


Ottawa,  Can.,  August  16,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  received  and  read 
quite  a  few  of  your  books  entitled  “Work 
and  Win,”  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  fox- 
one  of  your  “Work  and  Win”  medals,  as 
I  think  that  every  reader  should  wear 
one.  I  work  in  a  telegraph  office  and 
there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  office  who  does 
not  read  your  books.  The  only  fault  is 
that  we  don’t  get  them  regular  and  when 
we  do  receive  them  they  are  dated  away 
back.  1  just  received  No.  34,  entitled 
“Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba,”  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  notify  your  agent  to  get 
and  deliver  them  early.  Hoping  to  re¬ 
ceive  medal  soon,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
A.  G.  Jordan,  264  Rideau  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with 
“Work  and  Win”  and  hope  that  in  future 
you  will  receive  them  in  the  proper  time. 
We  trust  that  you  liked  your  medal. 


.  W.  Va.,  Aug.  18,  1809. 
asey — 

Dear  Sir: — Let  me  express  mv  opinion 
of  your  weekly,  “Work  and  Win.”  1 
consider  it  a  very  good  publication,  and, 
barring  a  few  exceptions,  I  like  it  much 
better.  In  the  first  place,  1  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Fred  brags  too  much  of 
what  he  has  done  and  what  he  will  do.  lie 
is  also  rather  severe  on  some  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  who  have  done  him  but  some  slight 
injury.  1  wish  the  series  at  Yale  College 
would  have  been  longer.  It  seems  to  me 
Fred  went  through  Yale  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  time,  as  it  mostly  takes  three 
years  at  least.  Fred  is  a  little  forward 
in  making  love  to  girls  and  kissing  them, 
and  I  don’t  like  quite  so  much  roasting 
one  another  as  Fred  and  Evelyn  do. 
Terry  is  a  good  chum  and  a  true  friend  of 
Fred’s.  Evelyn  is  a  nice  girl.  So  is  Eu¬ 
nice  and  so  is  Gussie  Silvers.  I  am  just 
making  some  criticisms  that  others  have 
made  and  I  hope  they  have  not  been  too 
severe,  but  I  was  candid  in  expressing 
my  opinion.  I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
No.  36,  the  present  issue,  and  will  remain 
yours  respectfully,  A  Constant  Reader. 


You  are  free  to  express  your  opinions, 
but  the  majority  of  our  readers  do  not 
agree  with  you.  However,  as  you  have 
read  so  many  of  the  stories,  you  evidently 
like  them.  Fred  did  not  go  entirely 
through  Yale  College  and  you  will  hear 
of  him  there  again.  lie  is  not  boastful, 
but  has  done  so  many  brave  deeds  that  it 
is  natural  he  should  talk  about  them. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  August  11,  1809. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — 1  have  a  little  poem  which 
I  want  you  to  publish. 

I  wrote  a  letter  the  other  day 
That  went  three  hundred  miles  away. 

It  went  to  the  editor  of  “Work  and  Win,” 
In  great  New  York,  the  city  of  din. 

It  told  of  Fred  Fearnot  and  all  his 
friends, 

Whose  grit  to  each  book  much  interest 
lends, 

And  all  the  people  who  read  it  knew 
That  every  word  in  it  was  sincerely  true. 
Fred  Fearnot,  you  know,  he  joins  a  show, 
And  wins  the  good  will  of  all  who  go. 

And  besides  he  won  it  wherever  he  went. 
He  helped  poor  people  who  had  not  a  cent. 
He  fought  for  the  children  without  a 
father’s  care, 

McKinley  is  in  the  White  House,  some 
day  Fred  will  be  there. 

Yours  truly,  G.  W.  Davis,  15314  Ab¬ 
bot  st. 


Pnrkersbu  rg 
Mr.  Frank  Toi 


Your  verses  are  not  equal  to  Milton’s, 
perhaps,  but  we  appreciate  the  kind  spirit 
which  prompts  them  and  return  thanks. 
1  red  might  be  president  some  day,  sure 
enough,  who  knows  i  He  certainly  'pos¬ 
sesses  a  character  which  would  fit  him  for 
such  a  position. 


McKeesport,  Pa.,  August  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  postage  stamps  and  a  coupon 
Several  of  my  friends  asked  me  to  please 
get  them  a  badge.  We  started  up  a  quar¬ 
tet.  We  buy  all  the  “Work  and  Wins” 
out.  We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  be¬ 
ing  able  to  publish  such  a  good  book  We 
are  going  to  use  the  badge  for  our  quartet. 
H  in  Sellers. 


W  e  hope  you  like  the  medal  and  that 
your  friends  will  get  theirs  soon.  If  you 
intend  to  read  all  the  numbers  of  “Work 
and  Win”  you  must  be  pleased  with  the 
stories.  Fred  is  a  model  for  all  boys  and 
we  are  glad  you  like  him. 


New  York,  N.  Y„  August  20,  1899. 
air.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  Dewey  modal  and  accept 
my  heartfelt  wishes  that  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  may  always  be  happy.  May  Mr. 
Standish  continue  to  write  about  Fred 
and  his  ancestors.  Yours  respectfully 
Harry  Robinson,  20  Avenue  A. 


Many  thanks  for  kind  wishes,  Harry, 
and  accept  ours  in  return.  We  hope  that 
you  were  pleased  with  the  medal.  Mr 
Standish  returns  thanks  for  good  words 


Fruitvale,  Cal.,  August  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  read  all  the  “Work 
and  Wins,”  I  express  my  satisfaction  in 
letter  and  poem.  As  an  author  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  is  surpassed  by  none. 

FRED’S  NINE. 

t 

Terry  the  catcher  soaks  them  down 
And  makes  the  runner  think  he’s  a  clown. 
Fred  the  pitcher,  tricky  and  cute, 

Will  fool  them,  for  he’s  a  bute. 

Jack  the  first  baseman,  always  wide 
awake, 

Is  very  deceiving  and  takes  the  cake. 
Jack  is  on  second,  quick  as  a  flash, 
Always  taking  everything  with  a  crash. 

Evelyn  the  mascot 
Is  always  tip  top. 

She  makes  them  scoot 
Around  the  bases  like  a  mop. 

— A  Constant  Reader. 


Many  thanks  for  good  opinions.  Your 
verses  are  very  complimentary  to  the 
players  on  Fred’s  nine.  Look  out  for 
other  baseball  stories. 


Buffalo,  N.  YT.,  August  5,  189,9. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  library  for  the  last  three 
months  and  think  it  is  the  best  library 
for  boys  now  published.  Fred  Fearnot, 
the  hero,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  true 
-American  boy,  ready  for  fun,  but  always 
brave  and  true.  All  the  characters  are 
good,  especially  so  are  Terry  and  Evelyn. 
Any  one  who  reads  this  fine  book  cannot 
help  wanting  to  be  like  them.  I  IJiink  Mr. 
Tousey  and  Mr.  Standish  should,  have 
great  credit  for  getting  out  such  good 
library.  At  first  my  father  did  not  want 
me  to  read  them,  but  after  he  had  read 
one  he  said  I  could  read  them,  as  they 
were  very  good.^  Have  you  binders  for 
“Work  and  Win”  and  if  so  how  much  are 
they?  A  number  of  boys  here  have  a 
club  and  we  read  Fred  Fearnot  every 
Saturday  and  you  can  bet  we  enjoy  it, 
too.  “Work  and  Win”  is  a  very  good 
motto  for  a  boy  who  wants  to  get  along 
in  the  world.  I  think  P.  Adolphus  Sweet- 
cake  is  O  K.  Wishing  you  every  success, 
Chester  N.  Meech,  33  Law  Exchange. 


We  are  very  glad  to  print  your  letter, 
Chester.  ^  Always  take  your  father’s  ad¬ 
vice.  No  parent  who  actually  reads 
“Work  and  Win”  can  object  to  it.  We 
have  no  special  binders,  but  good  ones 
can  easily  be  obtained.  Thanks  for  good 
wishes. 


Marlboro,  Mass.,  August  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  a 
coupon  and  three  tvTo-cent  stamps  for  the 
Dewey  medal.  I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  think  it  is  a  very  good 
weekly  for  young  America.  If  there  is 
such  a  young  man  as  Fred  Fearnot  I 
think  he  is  a  very  nice  gentleman.  Terry 
and  Evelyn  are  very  nice  people.  Wish¬ 
ing  success  to  “Work  and  Win,”  I  remain 
a  reader,  William  T.  Loughlin,  35  Water 
st. 


1  hanks,  William,  for  good  opinion, 
there  is  such  a  person  as  Fred  Fearnot. 
No  one  could  invent  such  a  manly,  go 
ahead  young  fellow,  and  that  is  why  you 
like  him.  We  hope  lhat  you  liked  ‘the 
medal. 


,,  „  Esplen,  Pa.,  August  21,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
stamps  and  one  Dewey  medal  coupon,  for 
w  Inch  please  send  one  Dewey  medal  I 
have  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  think  Fred  and 
1  erry  are  all  right  and  would  like  to  have 
timm  take  a  bicycle  tour  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  with  Fred  Fearnot’s  fivers.  Yours 
respectfully,  James  McC.  Frank,  300  R, 
River  ave. 


They  are  all  right,  indeed,  James,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  try  and  be  like 
lliem.  »\  e  hope  that  you  are  equally 
pleased  with  the  medal.  Fred  and  Terry 
may  make  such  a  trip  some  day. 


Globe,  Ariz.,  August  13,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
badge.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
Fred  Fearnot’s  adventures  and  praise  it 
to  the  utmost.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  engaged  to  Terry’s 
sister.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
remain  a  constant  reader,  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Cabe. 


We  trust  that  you  received  your  medal 
in  good  season,  Ralph,  and  that  you  are 
as  weil  pleased  with  it  as  you  are  with 
Fred  Fearnot.  No,  they  are  not  engaged. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  16,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  you  wrant  the  readers 
of  “Work  and  Win”  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  Fred  and  his  chums,  so  here  is 
wrhat  I  have  to  say  :  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  best  of  all  five-cent  weeklies  and  Fred 
is  a  perfect  young  man  in  every  wray,  and 
I  can  say  the  same  of  Terry  and  Fred’s 
other  boy  friends.  As  for  Evelyn,  I 
think  she  is  a  perfect  young  woman  and 
just  the  girl  for  Fred,  and  I  think  Mary 
is  the  girl  for  Terry.  I  think  Sadie  made 
a  mistake  in  refusing  Tom  and  accepting 
Mr.  Copeland.  I  wish  Fred,  Terry,  Sam, 
Evelyn  and  all  of  the  rest  of  their  friends,  . 
as  well  as  Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Tousey, 
a  long  and  happy  life.  Yours  till  death, 
Roy  F.  Shobe,  6018  Princeton  ave. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  please  find  “Work  and 
Win”  coupon  and  six  cents  in  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal. 


“The  best  of  all  five-cent  weeklies”  is 
the  sincerest  praise,  Roy.  We  are  glad 
that  you  like  Fred  and  Terry,  for  they 
are  good  boys  and  you  ought  to  like  them. 
We  hope  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Pittston,  Pa.,  August  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  thTee  two- 
cent  stamps  and  “Work  and  Win”  cou¬ 
pon,  for  which  send  me  one  Dewey  medal. 
I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  “Work 
and  Wins”  and  I  think  they  are  the  best 
five-cent  books  on  the  market.  I  think 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all  right.  I 
would  like  to  see  Mary  Hamilton’s  pic¬ 
ture  in  “Work  and  W  in.”  I  remain  a 
reader,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Jr.,  8  Butler 

alley. 

» 

—  ■  ■ 

Many  others  think  the  same,  Joseph, 
so  it  must  be  true.  You  may  see  Mary’s 
picture  some  day.  We  trust  that  you 
have  received  and  are  well  pleased  with 
the  medal. 


Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  Aug.  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  "Work  and  Win”  coupon 
for  your  Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  sev¬ 
eral  of  Fred  Fearnot’s  stories  and  find 
them  very  interesting  and  I  intend  read¬ 
ing  more.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  are 
not  more  young  fellows  like  Fred.  Uncle 
Sam  would  not  have  much  trouble  licking 
Spaniards  and  Ifilipinos  if  there  were. 
Wishing  Fred  Fearnot  unlimited  success, 
I  remain  Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Kethel. 


You  are  quite  right,  William.  There 
should  be  more  boys  like  Fred.  Try  and 
be  one  yourself.  We  hope  that  you  like 
your  medal.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


Germantown,  Pa.,  August  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  one  Dewey 
medal.  My  brother  sent  for  one  about 
a  week  ago  and  I  want  one  also.  1  do 
not  read  “Work  and  Win”  much,  but 
from  what  I  hear  my  brother  sav  about 
them  I  think  them  fine  stories,  and  Fred, 
in  my  estimation,  is  a  great  hero.  Let  us 
have  some  more  of  Fred's  works  of  won¬ 
der  soon  so  my  brother  can  tell  me  about 
them.  I  remain,  George  W.  Bradley,  235 
Church  lane. 


We  hope  you  will  like  the  medal, 
George,  and  read  “Work  and  Win”  for 
yourself,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  rely  on 
others.  Fred  is  a  hero,  indeed,  and  will 
always  try  to  be  one. 


Scranton,  Pa„  August  29,  1899.  t 
Mr.  Frank  Ton  soy —  ' 

War  Sir:  You  will  find  inclosed  here¬ 
with  three  two- cent  postage  stamps  for 
one  of  vour  Dewey  medals  of  which  I 
have  read  so  much.  1  have  read  Fred 
Fea mot  from  the  starting  point  to  the 
present  number  and  have  found  every 
issue  to  be  very  satisfactory,  for  each 
number  seemed  better  than  the  one  before. 
Thomas  A.  Jordan,  228  10th  st. 

You  will  find  them  grow  better  and 
better,  Thomas,  and  we  hope  you  will 
continue  to  read  them.  We  trust  that  you 
were  just  as  well  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  20,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  • 

Dear  Sir : — Find  inclosed  coupon  and 
three  two-ceut  stamps  for  a  Dewey  badge. 
Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  “Work 
and  Win.”  1  think  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelvn  are  very  nice  people.  ^  I  have 
read  every  one  of  “Work  and  Win,  and 
like  them  very  much.  Wishing  the  author 
every  success,  I  remain  yours  truly,  W  al¬ 
ter  Thomas,  530  South  West  st. 

“Nothing  pleases  me  better.”  Thanks, 
Walter.  We  trust  that  you^  may  always 
hold  the  same  opinion.  We  hope  that 
you  were  as  well  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  20,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  you  are  having 
Fred's,  Terry’s  and  Evelyn  pictures  taken. 
The  stories  are  getting  better  every  week. 

I  like  the  sketches  by  Skettery  better  than 
Sweetcake.  I  received  the  medal  and  I 
think  it  is  fine.  Give  my  love  to  Evelyn. 
Wishing  Hal  Standisli  and  Frank  Tousey 
the  best  of  luck,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
Thomas  Kline,  31  Dover  st. 

We  are  glad  that  you  like  the  medal, 
Thomas,  and  that  you  are  so  well  pleased 
with  “Work  and  Win.”  We  think  you 
will  find  Skettery^alj_  right. 

Salem,  Mass.,  August  19,  1S99. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  . 

Dear  Sir: — I  inclose  a  coupon  and  six 
cents  in  stamps,  for  which  send  me  a 
Dewey  badge.  1  think  that  ‘  \\  ork  and 
Win”  is  the  best  I  have  ever  read.  L 
think  Fred  is  a  noble  boy  and  Terry,  too. 

I  think  Evelyn  is  a  sweet  girl  and  1  do 
not  blame  Fred  for  loving  her.  I  have 
read  every  number  but  two,  and  I  think 
they  are  just  lovely.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
Your  friend,  Stephen  Francis,  10  I  earl  st. 

Thanks  for  high  opinion,  Stephen.  All 
the  bovs  and  girls  say  that  Woik  an 
Win”  is  the  best.  We  hope  that  you  were 
pleased  with  your  medal. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  August  30,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  r 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  reading 
“Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  up  to  date, 
and  we  find  it  the  best  weekly  that  we 
ever  read.  As  for  Fred,  he  is  all  right ;  so 
is  Terrv,  and  Evelyn  is  a  peach,  lell 
them  all  that  w’e  send  our  best  regards 
and  we  wish  a  long  life  to  them  and  the 
tame  to  “Work  and  Win”  and  its  authors. 
Yours  truly,  Ade  Marcous,  Cy  lelletier, 

Kill  Vero,  09  Ash  st. 

P  g  —Inclosed  you  will  find  coupons 

and 'stamps  for  three  Dewey  medals. 

Many  thanks,  boys,  for  flattering  opin- 
ions.  “Work  and  Win”  wUi  cont.nne  to 
be  the  best  you  ever  read.  I  red,  lerry 
and  Evelyn  return  thanks.  We  trust  that 
tou  were  all  pleased  with  your  medals. 

"  _ _ 

McKee’s  Rocks,  Pa.,  August  21,  1899. 

M  Deafer  you  will  find  three 

twtreent  stamps  and  coupon  for  IVwey 
,i„i  T  hive  read  Work  and  Win 
front  No  *1  to  No.  37  and  will  read  to  the 
end  as  I  think  Fred,  Evelyn  and  Terry 
are  all  right.  Wishing  “Work  and  Win 
many  happy  days,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
Howard  Huddleston. 

“AH  right”  seems  to  be  the  general  ver- 
y  diet.  Howard,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  you 
ii  line  with  the  rest  of  our  readers.  Me 
hope  that  you  were  well  Phased  with  the 
medal.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


Fort  Greble,  K.  I.,  August  22,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  l 

Dear  Sir: — luclosed  you  will  find  cou¬ 
pon  and  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Dewey 
medal.  1  have  been  reading  your  story 
all  the  time  and  must  say  it  is  the  best 
we  have.  There  is  not  a  number  that  I 
do  not  get.  I  remain  yours,  Corporal  D. 
Dressier,  Battalion  A,  Seventh  Artillery. 

Thanks  for  pleasant  words.  We  hope 
that  you  were  pleased  with  the  medal  and 
that  you  will  like  it  as  well  as  you  like 
“Work  and  Win.” 

- •  ^  m - 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  August  18,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
South  praising  “Work  and  Win.”  I  beg 
to  assure  you  it  is  all  that  you  claim.  My 
father  objected  to  my  reading  them  at 
first,  but  I  finally  got  him  to  consent  to 
read  one  and  now  if  I  fail  to  bring  one 
home  Fridays  he  gives  me  a  scolding,  lie 
furnishes  the  five-cent  piece  weekly,  lie 
says  that  Fred  Fearnot  is  just  what  he 
would  like  me  to  be.  Long  may  Mr. 
Standisli  live  and  continue  the  best  of  all 
libraries,  “Work  and  Win.”  Respectfully, 
Neily  llackett,  Jr. 

Any  parent  can  be  convinced  after 
reading  “Work  and  Win”  that  it  is  a  fit 
book  for  their  boys,  but  too  many  con¬ 
demn  it  without  giving  it  a  trial.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  always  best  to  take  your  fath¬ 
ers  advice.  Thanks  for  kind  wishes. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  August  21,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — 1  am  a  constant  reader  ot 
your  various  publications,  but  1  pro¬ 
nounce  “Work  and  Win”  tlieiiest  of  them 
all.  Fred  Fearnot  is  the  best  hero  1  have 
ever  read  of.  Terry  Olcott  is  a  “hum- 
mer,”  but  Evelyn  is  just  the  girl  for  b  red 
and  Mary,  for  Terry,  is  the  “warmest 
baby  in  the  bunch.”  As  an  author  llal 
Standish  “beats  the  band.”  1  have  read 
all  the  books,  from  his  “School  Days  at 
Avon”  to  the  “Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

The  “advocate”  shall  have  her  share  ot 
praise  also.  She  should  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  students  of  Avon  College. 

%  Accept  my  congratulations  on  Fred  win- 
ning  the  race  at  Avon.  Yours  truly,  Iliad 
Coleman. 

p.  S.— That  letter  by  Skettery  on  pat¬ 
ents  knocks  Adolphus  Sweetcake  in  the 
head.  It  is  vfery  interesting  to  read  the 
letters  in  the  back  part  of  the  book. 

Many  thanks,  Thad.  We  try  to  make 
“Work  and  Win”  the  best  of  them  all 
and  are  glad  you  like  it.  Mr.  Standish 
returns  thanks  for  complimentary  words. 
You  will  find  Skettery  getting  better 

every  week. 

_ _ - 

Lyndon,  Ky.,  August  22,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  concerning  your  Work 
and  Win”  library.  Is  there  a  Fred  Fear¬ 
not,  Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott?  and  is 
there  an  Avon  Academy.  I  lease  let  me 
know  when  you  send  me  my  medal,  lours 
truly,  Roy  Goldsmith.  *  , 

P,  s. — Please  find  inclosed  stamps  and 
coupons  for  one  of  your  Dewey  medals. 

Certainly,  Roy,  but  these  are  not  the 
real  names,  which  have  been  changed  foi 
certain  reasons.  We  trust  that  your 
medal  gave  satisfaction. _ 

New  York,  August  18,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  „  ,  .  . 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  foi ;  a  medal. 
By  accident  I  picked  up  one  of  the  Work 
and  Wins”  entitled  “Fred  Fearnot  s  Fly¬ 
ers:  or,  the  Bicycle  League  of  Avon 
and  of  the  many  books  I  have  read  I 
think  that  “Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  read.  With  my  best  wishes 
Mr  Hal  Standish  for  the  good  and  in¬ 
teresting  hooks  he  has  written,  I  remain 
as  ever  your  friend,  Arthur  Litowich, 
1809  Lexington  ave. 

Thanks  for  good  opinion,  Arthur.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  an  accident  after  a'b 
We  hope  that  you  are  as  weU  pleased 
with  your  medal  as  with  Woik  an 
Win.” 


Chicago,  111.,  August  zo,  io;w. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  Dewey 
and  Fearnot  medal.  1  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  37  and  will 
continue  uhtil  the  end,  as  I  think  the 
characters  of  Fred  Fearnot’s  library  are 
far  superior  to  anything  I’ve  read,  and 
1  have  read  many  libraries.  Long  live 
“W  ork  and  W  in”  and  best  luck  to  the 
editor  and  publisher.  I  remain  yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  August  L.  Sinkey,  3(2  South- 
port  ave. 

Many  thanks  for  kind  wishes,  August, 
and  for  your  high  opinion  of  “W  ork  and 
Win.”  We  trust  that  you  are  equally  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  medal. 

St.  Johnsburg,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  went  uptow’n  to  the  post- 
office,  and,  as  the  mail  was  not  in,  I 
asked  the  postmaster  if  he  had  some  good 
books  to  read  and  I  bought  a  copy  ot 
“Work  and  Win.”  It  was  the  best  book 
I  ever  read.  I  started  to  read  it  the 
evening  I  got  home  and  read  it  through 
without  stopping.  At  last  1  found  the 
coupon  for  the  badge  and  made  up#  my 
mind  to  sit  down  and  write  as  quick  as  I" 
could  for  a  badge.  I  got  No.  35  and  now 
I  am  waiting  for  No.  30.  I  send  you 
three  two-cent  stamps  and  the  coupon 
for  the  badge.  Very  truly  yours,  L.  L. 
Stieg. 

We  hope  that  you  were  pleased  with 
the  medal.  Your  reading  the  story 
through  without  stopping  show’s  that  you 
liked  it.  Wre  trust  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  about  Fred  Fearnot  and 
his  friends. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  like  “Work  and  W  in 
very  much.  1  think  it  cannot  be  better. 

I  have  only  seen  one  letter  from  Jamaica 
Plain.  I  have  started  a  shooting  club. 
WTe  call  it  “W’ork  aud  Win”  Rifle  Club. 
Fred  and  Terry  are  O  K.  Evelyn  is  very 
kind  hearted  and  not  selfish.  Is  Fred  ever 
going  to  the  Philippines?  I  am  glad  you 
have  a  correspondence  column.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  six  two-cent  stamps  and 
twro  coupons  for  Dew’ey  medal.  I  have 
two  already.  Every  member  of  our  club 
is  goimg  to  wrear  one  of  your  medals. 
Yours  till  death,  Captain.  Edward  Im- 
berger ;  Sergeant,  H.  Stiegler ;  Corporal, 

C.  Enebuste. 

“It  cannot  be  beaten”  is  the  highest 
praise.  You  may  hear  of  I  red  in  the 
Philippines  one  of  these  days.  WTe  are 
glad  you  like  the  medals. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  1,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  “Work  and  Win 
every  week  and  think  it  is  the  best  week¬ 
ly  published.  1  admire  Fred  and  Terry 
very  much,  to  s&y  nothing  ot  tho  gills. 

I  wish  them  a  long  life  and  happiness 
and  may  wre  read  more  of  them.  Inclosed 
find  three  two-cent  stamps  and  coupon. 
Please  sqnd  me  one  of  your  medals.  Yours 
truly,  W'illie  D.  Cunningham,  8G  Ply¬ 
mouth  Grove. 

“The  best  weekly  published.”  They  all 
say  that,  W'illie,  and  it  must  be  true. 
Tlianks  for  kind  wishes.  We  trust  that 
you  were  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  one  of  your 
Fred  Fearnot  medals.  I  have  read  all 
of  “Work  and  Win”  library  from  No.  1 
to  No.  39  and  thinkvthey  are  the  best  of 
all  the  libraries  I  ever  read.  iWe  have  a 
Fred  Fearnot  club.  Abraham  Lazarus, 
President;  Joe  Schaeffer,  Vice-President; 
Max  Wiener,  Secretary  ;  Henry  Herbert, 
Treasurer,  and  many  other  boys.  I  would 
like  Evelyn  to  stick  to  Fred  and  Terry  to 
Mary  Hamilton.  Abraham  Lazarus. 

“The  best  of  all  the  libraries.”  That 
is  a  good  recommendation,  but  “Work 
and  WTin”  deserves  it.  We  hope  that  the 
|  medal  gave  entire  satisfaction. 


ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

•  •  •  HSJ""  I  )  •  •  • 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


Dewey  is  Coming; !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 

Wear  Their  Medal!  §how  Pat  You  Think  of  Them! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

We  havft  h  q  rl  lncirlo  -fVk-M  „  ±.  _ . 


Front  Side. 


^ATe  have  had.  made  for  us  at  great  ex- 
pease  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read- 
ers  to  follow. 

i,  1T^e1!?ledal  is  afeout  the  size  of  a  silver 
halt  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 
The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 

hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 


A  ^  _  |_ReverseSide. 

every  one  should  show  their^p^reciaWoroTh-'1  J°^,rney  and  wiU  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 

of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  conWn'  ^v  W°rk  ln  some  manaeri  and  we  know 
what  your  opinion  is  of  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 

in  —  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 

«“  firs-:  “'MX 

gTAMPs,  and  -  £  ££  ™  P05TA^ 

WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON.  -»■» 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

♦  .  Dewey  Medal  . 


11  —  ~  secure  as  rnanv 

medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COTT 

PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMP' 

FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  0m 

order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  fend  in  a 

onee  beforethe  supply  m  exhausted. 

WORK  AND  WIN 
24  Union  Square,  New  York, 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 

An  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 

t 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot's  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot's  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 


23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten.  < 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys-  ~ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon,  j 
'27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve.  • 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or.  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

41  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call  ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

43  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

44  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK, 


